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FRIEND, 


Expect that which you ſay remains with 
8 much impatience,and tis only to tell you ſo, 
2 that I now write; for I do not intend to 
WY <P) give you my thoughts of your laſt,ti]] I re- 

QEWegy ceive your next, Only let metell you it 
wambles in my ſtomack I know not how , and works not 
kindly : but becauſe your next poſlibly may fully ſettle 
me , I will not yet complain. But methinks this next op- 
portunity of yours is long a coming, Have you been lick ? 
or diverted with bulineſs of greater conſequence then clea- 
ring your ſelf, and yourChurch from an aſperſion,of which 
I take no joy to tell you, the ſuſpicions are more preg- 
nant than I wiſh they were. For *cis undeniable that Te- 
nets inconſiſtent with Government are maintained a- 
mong you, You ſay they belong not to Religion ; and 
that indeed is ſomething, but not enough. This may ſerve 
in ſome meaſure to juſtify your Religion , but nothing at 
all to clear your ſelves: For what matter is it whether 
your Religion be innocent, if all that profeſs itare guil- 
ty, though upon another account. 1f you think theſe 
Tenets true , you will be apt to practiſe them at one time 
or other, although they do not belong to Religion. Re- 
ligion indeed is the ſtrongeſt Principle of action, but nor 
the only one. It is no part of Religion that ewo 21d 
three make five; but yet if you do think to pay a debt of five 
pounds, with twice forty ſhillings, no body will deal 
with you. And if all the Papiſts in Eng/and adhere to 
theſe Dorines, whether this adbeljon of theirs proceed 
from Religion, or any other motion, the men will be un- 
ſafe and irreconcileable to the ſecurity of their Country, 
let the Religion be what it will. But if there be any who 


think them falſe, it were convenient both for the ſatis+ 
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(2) 
faction of their Prince and Fellow- ſnbjets, and the in- 
tereſt of the thinkers., People ſhould know who thoſe ax) 
are. We cannot know your thoughts unleſs you acquaint 
us with them. And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, 
that ſome do hold them, aud no reaſon to believe of a 
particular man, but he is of the number til] he diſclaim 
them , what can we do but involve you all, guilty and in» 
nocent, if there be any ſuch, in the ſame condemnation 
of diftidence. 

You teil me the French plainly and openly condemn 
them : The honeſter men they, and the more ſhame for 
ſome body that there ſhould be more honeſty found in 
France then Eng/and, You ſhould do as they do though 
twere but to be in the mode. In all their airy toys, their 

Feathers, their Perukes, their Pantaloons you can follow 
chem «aſt enough. But when they play themen, and ſer 
you examples of praiſ-worthy aRione, there you are con- 
tent to be out of faſhion 5, as if it were an honor to be as 
iightas they, anda ſhame to be as wiſe, But pray what 
ſecurity is it to England, that they are good ſubjects in 
France? If they were knaves all over the reſt of the world, 
and we all honeft at home, it were a great deal better for 
us than that they ſhowld be honeſt abroad, and we :knaves 
at home. 1 perceive indeed by what they do, chat you tell 
me true when you ſay theſe Tenets are no points of your 
Faith : But then methinks you ſhould have the Jeſs difi- 
culty to diſclaim them, . Unleſs perhaps you think them 
rrue ; which if you do, eitber m1ke them out to be con- 
| fiſtent with goverment, or you will-not be conliſtent your 
ſef, Irtell you plzinly I ſhall chink j}] of you, if you 
think wel] of theſe DoCtr nes, unleſs you can ſhew them 
innocent and fafe : which as far as I perceive you do nor 
g0 about to do, and when you offer at it, may, I be- 
Heve , with as much hope of ſucceſs offer at the Philoſo- 
phers ſtone. 

In other 'Countrys you tell me , They are more reſer- 
ved, andwill not ſay you can not, but you ſhall not. And I 
believe you have liv'd in thoſe other Countrys,and ſuck'r 
| their 
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their Polities. with their Air. But for my part I muſt 

confeſs I am: for the mode once in my life, and would be 

of the French faſhion in this particular, *Tis true as Jong as 

-there is good intelligence betwixt Prince and ſubject, and 
the Peoples affetions carry them to.their Soveraigns in- 

tereſts, this hall not may do pretty well. For no effect 
can follow from a Power which is hindred to work, and 
*fwill be alwayes eaſy enough to find a pretence for not 
doing what we are before hand reſolved ſhall not be done. 
Neither did I ever think the Pope's Power ſo ſtonp,, tha 
it was likely to prevail where Prince. and People both 
joyn againſt it $o that in thi; caſe your Ca» not and your 
Shall nat are two lines which meet both in the ſame center, 
»0 depoſition. But what becomes of a King, if bis ſubjects be 
not affected as they ſhou!d ? A mule is not more bomerous 
than the Multituie, nor can boggle more extravagantly, 
and upon le(s occation. And though they be wel! diſpo- 
ſcd, are ſutj2R to be wrought upon by the artifice of 
thoſe who are not, and ealily poſle{t with a thouſand jea- 
louſies and ſears, from which even thoſe who poſſeſs them 
perhaps are free enough themſelves. If upon any capri- 
cious toy of their own, or crafty ſuggeltion from abroad 
they come to wiſh the Princeleſs Power then he has, and 
that he ſtood in awe of ſome body, *twilF be the ealjeſt 
thing in the World to pertwade them tht what the y de- 
fire ihould bz true, is ſo, and that he is ſubje&ted to the 
Pepe, whoſe claim-i« as fair as any, if they would have 
him ſubje& ar all. And where's your Shall xot then ? I fear 
he will go near to repent the moceſty of his Polities, and 
tind too late that by delaying to fix rhe Pope's Can net in 
the minds of his ſubjects , he h1s bronght a worſe Cax- 
zet upon himſelf, a Can xt ayoy*d being turi?d our of his 
Throne. If in ſuch a poſture of things be would but go 
about to perſwade the People of the Pope's Can not on all 
likelybood Cwould incenſe them more, and make them 
think it yet more jalt he thould be deprived of his own 
right, who would i:vade the right of another For if 1c 
be nottruly the Popc's right , why did he ſuffer it,to paſs 
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uncontroul*'d ſo long, and now begin to queſtion it 
when it makes againit him ? But let them do what they 
will in other Countries, and follow fuchMaxims as they 
conceive fitteſt for them. Plain dealing ſuits beſt with the 
Engliſh Natures , and will I believe provethe beſt Policy. 
If they think good elſewhere to let'their ſecurity depend 
on tricks,much good may their Policies do them : I ſhould 
be ſorry it ſhould be taken for good Policy here. | How- 
ever I recommend'plain dealing ro you; for why ſhould 
you go beating about the buſh when your mark is fair be- 
fore you ?.. ButI forbear to preſs you now ; If- your next 
pleaſe me not you are like to hear more, I have nothing 
to do at preſent but to intreat you would diſpatch ir 
away by the firſt, and co aſlure you Iam 


Yonrs, &c, 


: FRIEND, 
Have been neither buſy nor ſick , but only of the 
lazy diſeaſe, Idleneſs , which is ſickneſs and buli- 
neſs both, or as bad , and ſhould perhaps do bet- 
ter to continue idle ſtil], then be longer buſy with 
this ſubjet, Your lilence made me hope my laſt 
might have ſerv'd turn, and excus'd me from dea- 
ling farther in an argument to which I have no fancy. But 
it ſeems you are not ſatisfi'd. When I know what *tis you 
ſtumbleat, I will do the beſt 1 can to keep: you upright, 
But when you talk of-plain dealing, I know not what you 
would have, To acquaint you plainly with what People 
. ſay, is plain dealing in my judgment; - One can hardly 
dogmatize without ſome ſubtilty, but the Hiſtoria is a 
plainman. Ihope you have no juſt cauſe of exception 
againſt my relation hitherto, and I ſhall endeavor to give 


you as lictle in the progreſs , which lince you ſo much de. 
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fire to know, take ic without more ado, and take this con. 
ſideration along with you, that we are now come to'tlie 
Triaris, The Arguments which made up my laſt Letter 
were ſuch as occur*d to Bellarmin when he had no oppoli- 
tion to help his fancy, and expected none, at leaſt from 
thoſe of his own communion, Afterwards Barclay 1n 
France and Withrington in England write both againſt him. 
And as oppoſition 1s the beſt whetſtone of wit, the light of 
what can be ſaid againſt us on the ovelide enlarging won-' 
derfully our proſpect of things, and reprefenting them in 
a clearer view, and on the other,the ſhame of being wor- 
ſted, and pleaſure of victory ſtreining our abilities, and 
preſſing from them all they will afford. We cannot bur 
look upen theſe later productions of his as the uttermoſt 
be was able. to do, For certainly, he omitted nothing 
which he thought could be faid in his defence, You will 
therefore obſerve theſe Arguments with more atten- 
tion, while I relate them with the fame fidelity. They 
ate principally four,all in his Book againſt Barclay. Schal- 
kznins has the very ſame, ſometimes. a little, differently + 
worded ,. ſometimes not all, So that I perceive they are 
what they finally bide upon, Gps 

- The firſt js this, That. it is certain and manifeſt that the 
Pope #por juſt cauſe may juiy of  temporals, and ſometimes de- 
poſe-temporal: Princes, we, prove firſt from the common conſent 0 - 

Writers whoſe words I have related at the beginning of this diſpa- 
zation (where he had alledged no fewer than 70 ) For what 
;Doftors teach with a common conſent in different times and places, 
that the Univerſal Church is believed to hold and teach. For 
God therefore placed Paſtors and Ddftors inthe Church. Eph. 4. 
that the people ſhould follow them as their guides , and not reeede 
from them, wnleſs perhaps they ſee ſame oxe bring in ſome novelty 
againſt the common dettrine, as Barclay at this ttme has done. 
This is the Grit Argument which ſpeaks big, and makes a 
magnificent ſhew , . engaging no leſs than the Univerſal 
Church it ſelf. But ſure Be/armin either forgot himſelf, 
or thought his Readers would , when he objeQts novelty. 
19 Barclay,Noyelty was the very thing objected againſt his 
be | opinion 


- him; but ro thoſe who ſpring up in later ages, teac 


CF 
opinion when it firſt broke out in the world, in the time 
of Gregory VII. 
This Novelty ( not to call it hereſy ) was not yet 
Yin, Bll, crept into the World, &c. ſays one. That ( the in. 
| depency of the two ſupream Powers ) war the 
true opinion Fa all the antients , and if doubts be newly ſtarted 
;y 4 ſiniſter deſire of pleaſing in many, let the old be 
Cuſan. recalled ſays another. And does he now pretend 
antiquity? He who of all the men41n the Wor!d, 
a body would think, has the leaſt reaſon, when'the moſt 
ancient Author himſelf can alledg in prof of this o]ddo- 
rine of his, is Greg, VII. the man who began this buſtle, 
and was charged with novelty for doing ſo, and after all 
liv'd but in the 1 1th. age. . Since Chrift*s time what is' once 
new inthe Church is alwaies new. For *tis not with do- 
Arines as with faſhions. A new doQrine can never grow 
old, nor an old doctrine new, To fix antiquity on- what 
was not heard of in the Church for ten ages, is with the 
confidenteſt, and'he muſt truſt much to his Rhetotick, 
who goes about to perſwade it, 'In the mean time”obs 
Barclay, in defence of his Father , has reaſon to ſay that 
this leaving the common conſent is not to be 0 1g rt 
h again 
the torrent of the Ancient Church. Ly 
 Butto his Argument. Of the 70 Authors which he pro' 
duces our -of Italy, France,” Spain, Germany and Brirain, 
and all ſince Greg. 7, with whom he begins,” a' great part 
are Canoxiſts, many ſuch Divines who go their way, and 
only uſe their Arguments ; ſome are not for him., and' 0- 
thers plainly againſt him. Ar leaſt fohnBarclay ſays *ſo', 
who examines them all particularly. For 'my-part T'in- 
tend not to take ſo much pains. To read threeſcore and 
tea depoſitions and lift rbem one'by one, is beyond my 'pa- 


tience. A man would ſooner looſe an ordinary canſe then 


carry it at the expence of ſo much toy}, Bur 1f IT miſtake 
not, ſatisfation may be had at a cheaper rate, The To- 


.pick is Autority , and that to my apprehenſion is efficaci. 
'©us butin two caſes. One,vyhen the point'in queſtion is 


beyond 
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pts the reach of reaſon,as in Myſteries of Faith, which 
ecauſe the ſhortneſs of human underſtanding cannot 
comprehend, there is no means for men to lay hold of but 
by relying on ſuch an underſtanding as can and does, Thus 
Religion is believ'd, becauſe much of it cannot be ſeen, 
and our ſecurity is the Authority of our firſt Teacher 
God and Man, who we are ſure ſaw himſelf what we could 
not, and brought good evidence that he did ſo. And ſo 
upon the matter we ſee with his eyes what we cannot with 
our own. The other caſe which requires. Authority is 
from a contrary ground , not from the abſtruſeneſs of 
the points propos'd, but weakneſs of the underſtanding 
to which they are propoſed. As when I preſs ſomething 
upon another, whereof I could bring proof good enough, 
but his dulneſs cannot takeit., Here again Authority is 
all the Argument which can be uſed, If 1 have not credic 
enough to perſwade him to believe me, there is nothing to 
be done. You may ſay, if you will, there is the ſame reaſon 
in both caſes, viz, Weakneſs of Underſtanding ; 'only in 
the firſt, the weakneſs is general, and extends'to all man- 
kind, in the ſecond particular, and belongs but to ſome. 
_. But which ſoever you ſay, I do not remember that Autho- 
rity is otherwiſe concluſive. Wherefore this point of 
the Pope's Power mult either be of a Nature too ſublime 
for any underſtanding to reach , or it cannot be preſt by 
Authority but only upon the weak and dull. 1 know not 
which of the two Be/armis fancied, when he choſe this 
Argument , but in my opinion they are wild fancies both. 
If be thought it ſo ſublime , how came he by it himſelf? 
And to what purpoſe does he bring ſo many reaſons to 
prove what is above reaſon , and not attainable by it? 
There 15 no way coclimb to ſuch a height but by immedi- 
ate ſteps of one to another , whereof the firſt had it with 
the reit of the Myſteries of Religion, from Chriſt him- 
ſelf. Burt as this way is neither endeavoured nor preten- 
ded, ſo ir would place the point in the ſame degree of ob- 
ligation, with the belief of the Trinity, Incarration, 


and the reſt; which, to omit the known untruth and _ 
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etſe might be ſaid, wonld leave no excuſe for communica < 
ting with thoſe who openly diſavowit. Then to think all 
men weak and dull , and none able to look uponthe da. 
zling luſtre of thoſe reafons by which the point may be 
proy*d, and upon that account deſcend to Authority,is as 
much on the bow hand on the other (ide,and a fancy which 
feems hardly credible in ſo modeſt a man as Bellarmin was, 
And yet one of the tio mult be ſayd, or I know not what 
place there is for Authority. Of a thing which, can it ſelf 
be ſeen, andco thoſe who can ſee it, it ſeems to as little 
purpoſe to talk what others ſay of it, as.if, to perſwade 
met that this ribond is green,and the other blew, I ſhould 
ſpend time in numbring how many thought ſo, when 'tis 
but ſhewing the ribonds and every body can tell what their 
color 1s. | | 
To my apprehenſion therefore the whole Topic ſeems 
improper and ill choſen, Notwithſtanding let us ſee what 
itwill do. And in the firſt place methioks it were conve + 
nierit to take along with us what Authotity means, and 
how they ought be qualified who can pretend toit., And 
becauſe I intend not to make a common place of it, 'and 
ſwell my Letter by delating farther then.is neceflary,l ſhall 
mention but one qualification ; but ſuch an one as in-m 
opinion is very requiſite, viz. That thoſe by whoſe au- 
thority others are to-be perſwaded, do themſelves, know 
that to which others are to. be perſwaded, Forl obſerve 
the world isa little reſty and unwilling to be led by thoſe 
whom they account weak and ſhallow. And then this Au- 
tbority is an Argument, which does not render. the truth 
apparent to the eyes of thoſe who acceptiit upon Authori. 
ty , but ſuppoſe it ſeen by Authority, and in vertue of 
therkght to be believed by other folks. But if ir be not 
ſeen by thoſe whoſe Authority is preſt upon me, I can nor 
imagine what title they can pretend to Authority , nor in 
vertue of what I can be preſt to follow it, For certain- 
ly if IT be blind my ſelf it is very unreaſonable 1 ſhould 
take for a guide one whois as blind as I am. When one 
blind man leads another, we know what becomes of both, 
Now 
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Now becauſe a concluſion is not ſeen till ir be rightly 


prov'd , among thoſe ſeventy men of Authority whom ' 


Bellarmin alleadges, there muſt be ſome one or more, who 
has ſeverely prov'd the point in queſtion, or neither he 
nor any man elſe can ſay that any of them ſaw it. If there 
be no full proof among them all, there can be no Autho. 
rity, nor reaſon why others ſhould take them for Guides, 
who for any thing we know are themſelves blind, as well 
as thoſe whom they would lead.If there be,ſhew the ribond 
without more ado, and never amuſe us with what other 
people ſay of the colour. It is a much ſhorter and much 
ealier way for him to produce, and us to ſee one good 
proof , then to ſtand lifting the depolitions of 7o men 
whereof 69 perhaps ſpeak little to the purpoſe. And af- 
ter all too, this proof muſt needs appear at laft 3 for cill 
it do, as I come from ſaying, there is no reaſon we ſhould 
believe thoſe who, for ought appears, know no more than 
. we who are required to believe them, 

But to make this matter as plain as I can, what is the 
reaſon, when a man affirms a thing without proof, there 
is ſo little obligation ,- that on the contrary tis lightneſs 
to believe bim? I ſuppoſe, becauſe bringing no proof 
(and by no proof I mean no ſufficient proof) he may for 
ougne appears be miſtaken, and we with him, Why then 
in 


ead of one put twenty that lay it, orif youwill a 


hundred , or as many as Arithmetick can number z and 
put them to bring no more proof then the lingle man, in 
what is their caſe different from his, or how am I excus'd 
from lightneſs or ſecur'd from error if I believe them ? 
Wherefore,cither produce the man who brings ſufficient 
proof, and let us ſee that ſufficient proof of his, and let 
alone the 69 Cyphers which ſtand before him; or if none 
can beproduced, ?tis a clear caſe they are altogether ſo 
many inſufficient proofs, and to think that number is ſuf- 
ficient , when every particular is inſufficient, is to 
think that a great many nothings vvill make ſomething, 
And this 1s the caſe of Bellarmir's Authority , wbich 
yet bas ſomething particular in * Of lis 70 ven 
2 alf 
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half are eicher Canoniſts, or ſuch who profeſſing other 
ſtudies , rely in this point on tbe Arguments of che Ca- 


noniſts, Theſe Arguments Bellarmiz himſelf thinks faul- 


ty, and has taken ſucceſsful pains to confure, Now 
would I fain know what great neceſlity there is of belije- 
ving thoſe, who I know before hand have themſelves no 
reaſon to believe what they tell me? To offer me theſe, 
is plainly to offer me error for ſecurity againſt error, and 
ro make me believe that I ſhall not be deceiv*'l if I fol- 
low thoſe who are, and that the way to go right is to go 
after thoſe who ſtray. I know Bellarmin thinks them right 
in the main though they miſtake in a circumſtance; for 
example, that they think well of the power , though they 
are out inthinking it Diref#, But if they miſs and miſ- 
take all in the circumſtance, how can I know but they do 
ſo in the main ? *Tis plain they all miitake when they ſay . 
*tis direft 5 therefore their conſent in ſaying a thing, does 
not make that thing to be true ; wherefore neither can the 
other, in which he thinks they ſay true, be therefore true, 
becauſe they ſay it, and this even in Bellarmin's Judg- 
ment. And that he ſhould preſs that on another which he 
does not value himſelf, ſeems a little unreaſonable, Then 
for the other half who go upon other grounds then the 
Canoniſts , I will take the liberty to ſuppoſe they go up- 
on the ſame with Bel/armi», or worſe. For he was too ju- 
dicious a man, to back good arguments, and chooſe bad 
in their rooms. Now what his are, ( beſides what you 
will 6nd here) you know by my laſt. If any man think 
them good, he may for me.But this is clear, that no num- 
ber ot men perſwaded by theſe arguments can add more 
ſtrength to the concluſion thenthoſe arguments give it. And 
ſo we are juſt where we were. If the Arguments be ſuffici« 
ent to prove the concluſion, the buſineſs is done,and Au- 
thority ſuperfluous; if they be not, what he calls Au- 
thority is but a number of inſufficient proofs, or of men 
led by them, which infufficiently proofs I am deſired 
to take for ſufficient proof, And this in plain Engl is 
to delire me, becauſe thoſe who are deceived are a greae 
many, 
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many, to believe they are not deceived-; as if by addinp- 
black co black and Jaying on black enough the wall would 
become white, . I know that number generally carries 
with it a fair perſwalion (eſpecialiy where the men are 0- 
therwiſe coni;derable ) that chey-are not all miſtaken. Bur 
of the one half of theſe, Bellarmin aſſures us they a&tu- 
ally-are *miftaken, notw:thſtanding their number, and 
whoever dots not approve Bellarmin's Arguments can not 
but think as much of the other half, Wherefore it muſt 
of :neceility reſt upon proof at laſt, and this Topic of 
Authority might , in my opimon , have very well been 
ſpared. For if any can ſee the conclulion prov'd, he 
needs no Authority, but is obligd in vertue of that (ighr 
to: ſtand to what he ſees, though there were none in the 
world of th: ame judgment with him, But to thoſe who 
cannot,this Authority is a bare ſaying without proof, that 
i1sno Authority. 

However Bellarmin tryes to make it up, and intitle the 
Church it ſelf to the ſayings of his 70 men, What Dottors 
teach, ſayes he, with a common conſent in different times and 
plates, that the univerſal Church is believed to held and teach. 
For God therefore placed Paſtors and Doftors in the Church. Eph, 
4+ that the People ſhould follow them as their Guides, &c.] think, 
ro make this Argument look any thing like, to his com- 
03 he ſhould have added wniver/al conſent. For if Do- 
Rors teach differently, many one way, and manythe 
quite contrary, I hope the Church ought not-ro'be betie- 
ved to hold and teach what both teach 5 or if ſhe do, ſhe 
muſt plainly be believed to hold and teach contradicto- 
ries, Now for Bellarmin*s' 70 Caron hath alledged more 
then twice 70 on the other (ide, How then is it poſſible - 
to find the Churches doQrine by the conſent of her Do- 
ors, when they are ſo far from common confenr thar 
they teach diret contraries? Again, £o univerſality of - 
conſent there goes univerſality both of time and place. 
Bellarmin either thought of no more, or could produce 
no more than out of the Weſtern Church,  F hope he 
does not think the Church confin'd to-the Weſt, In all 
contros 
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\ controverſies of Faith, others and he himſelf uſes topro- 
duce teſtimonies from other places, We hear of S. Cy- 
prian, and S. Aufin, S. Baſil, S. Cyril, S. 7o. Chryſoftom, O- 
rigin, Tertullian, &c, whereof none belong to the Weſt: 
Can that conſent be univerſal to which there concur none 
of theſe once ſo famous parts of the Church ? Then for 
time he begins with Greg. 7. and be liv'd but .inthe 11h. 
age. Are 10 whole ages ſo inconliderable, that they 
make nothing to univerſal conſent ? Theſe links can never 
hang well together that have ſuch a gap in them , nor is it 
poſiible to be believed the Church ſhould univerſally teach 
what none of all her Doctors in ten ages mentioned, A- 
laſs | how lictle ſubſtance there is in theſe great words 
common conſent and the Charch : But God therefore placed Pa- 
fors and Dottors that People ſhould follow them, very true. But 
when God placed thoſe Paſtors and DoQors , he put into 
their mouths the Docrine which they ſhould preach and 
teach. So far as they deliver that doctrine , they have 
his Authority for their warrant, but no further. 1f 
they will teach any other truth, they may without doubt, 
provided they can make it appear to be Truth ; in which 
caſe the evidence by which they can make it appear is their 
warrant, not the Authority of God ; and provided far- 
ther that what they teach in this manner be neither preſt 
by them, or accepted, by others as part of the Doctrine 
which they are conuniſlionated by Chriſt to teach , but as 
found out by their own or other mens whether induſtry 
or luck, For theſe Paſtors and Doctors ceaſe not to be 
men by becoming Paſtors and Doctors, and men cannot 
be hindred from doing like men, anduling their reaſon, 
and diſcourling as well as others, and now and then as 111, 
In which caſes, though the material men be Paſtors and 
Dottors, yet now they act not as Paſtors and Doctors , 
bur barely as men. Daily converſation furniſhes us with 
a hundred examples of thelike nature. *A Judg for ex- 
ample is a Judg as long as his Commiſſion laſts ; but how 
few of the mans actions belong to the Judg ? He germs 
bis Children as a Father , his Servants as a Matter, he 
__ diſcourſes 
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diſcourſes as a Scholar , he eats and drinks and ſleeps as 
4 meer man, *Tis the Judg who does alt thefe chings.Bar 
certainly if he have a bad palate, for example, and chufe 
nnwholeſom food for ſophiſticated wine, none will think 
he makes that choice in vertue of his Commiſſion , or 
that the Prince or State are concern'd in the errors of his 
Palate.. So *tis with Paſtors and Doors, In what they 
aCt by vertue of the Commiſſion given them by 'Chriſt 
ſo far they are Paſtors and Doors, in other things meer 
men; which men are indeed Paſtors and Doctors ; but 
extend not that Authoricy to things not included in their 
Commiſſion. When they tell us this Doarine we have 
receiy'd from our Predeceſſors, and they from Chrilt, 
and tell us this with an univerſality of conſent both for 
time and place,. we muſt hear and obey Chriſt in them 
whoſe commiſſion they execute. But when they diſcourſe, 
lay down their aſſertions, and bring their proofs, by 
Bellarmin*s favor, we have no more obligation to be led 
by them then the ſtrength of their proof layes upon us, 
For'now they are no more Paſtors and Doctors, then the 
Judg isa Judg when he tells a ſtory, or delivers his opi- 
nion ini a point of Law by way of diſcourſe, and without 
Siving ſentence. For my part,I conceive the Church ſo 
far from being engaged by the opinion of 70 men, though 
they be all Paſtors and DoQors , that I believe it very 
pofiible, that all the material Paſtors and all the DoRors 
in the Church, .and all the Sheep and. Scholars too, may be 
perſwaded of a thing which theChurch taken as a Church, 
neither belteves,nor has any thing to do with. And I think 
that ſuch a caſe not only poſſibly may be, but aQtually bas 
happened;as in the belief of the Antipodes, the motion of the 
earth, and perhaps twenty ſuch things even at this preſent. 
The truth 15, 1f any one ſhould pur me to it, I do not well 
know how to prove it. But let us for ence ſuppoſe, there 
was a time when there was no man in the Church more 
knowing than S. Auſtin, and that the conſent againſt the 
Antipodes was ſo common and univerſal,that there was not 
fo much as any one who held otherwiſe. 1 conceive ir 
| would 
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would be a very falſe inference, if any ſhould from thence 
conclude that the Church at that time held there were no 
Antipodes. For *tis a plain caſe that Church imports Faith, 
and Faith a derivation from Chriſt, and lince*ris known 
that he taught nothing of the Axtipedes, *tis clear that no 
Opinion concerning them can belong to Faich, or the 
Church.Whoever they be who hol1 for or againſt them,or 
however they may belong to the Church in'other reſpects, 
in this particular ſhe has nothing to do with him, nor they 
wich her. Fer now they a& not as believers, but as Schol- 
lars, and *tis only as believers that they belong to the 
Church,for the Chuch is a Congregation'of faithful, Tis 
true theſe believers are many of them Schollars too, but 
when they play theScholars have nopriviledg,nor ſecurity 
againſt error trom Chriſt or the Church, but muſt look to 
their diſcourſes, and ſtick to their [Learning in which if 
they fail,as they very well may and often do, *cis at their 
own perils, for the Church is no farther engaged than in 
what they take from her, and ſhe warrants to be received 
fromChriſt, But this point is already diſcourlt at large in my 
firſt letter,and the lictle I have ſaid here peradventure is 
more then needs.For this Authority, which Belarmin would 
pin upon the Church,is no more then the ſayings of ſo ma. 
ny men,whereof one half he recites and diſproves himſelf, 
the other half depend upon the ſtrength of their Argue 
ments, which are the only means by which other men can 
judg whether they deſerve more credit then their fellows, 
and whenall is done are contradicted by twice as many as 
learned and as famous. And this I ſhould think fo far from 
the Authority of the Church, that 'tis well if it be any Au- 


'thority atall. And ſo much for the firſt Argamens, 


The ſecond is this. Fe prove it ſecondly by the Extrav, U- 
nam /antlam de Major. F Obed.Where we are taught), the ſword 
is under the ſword, and temporal authority ſubjeft to the ſpiritual 
power, and that if the earthly power deviate, it ſhall be juaged by 
the ſpiritual, an inferor [piritual,by a ſuperior \ and the ſupream 
ſpiritual only by God. Neither does it make againſt this, that the 
definition ff this Decretal ſeems revok; d by Clemen. 5 .in the Ex- 
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rrav. Mermit. de Privileg. For Clement did net revoke the x- 
travgg antef Boniface but informed us that it defined no new thing, 
but declared the ancient obligation , which men have to obey and 
be ſubjeft to the Apoſtolick Sea. Now I ſhould think whether 
one Pope made aDecree,and another did not revoke it,mat- 
ters not much,unleſs this Decree determine the point in 
queſtion, And*cis a clear caſe,there isnor a word of depoſi- 
710% in thisextravagant of Boniface 8, neither has Be/larmir 
remembred to tell us how *cis implyed, which yer feems a 
material circumſtance. That which he ſays we are taught by 
it, is that temporal authority is ſubject to ſpiritual power, 
 & maybe judged by it if it do amiſs, but the ſupream ſpiri- 

rual Power by none but God. All this may be very true,and 
the DoQtrine of depoſition very falſe, When the temporal 
Sword is drawn by paſſion and' ſtrikes with injuſtice, as;to 
inſtance in an example us'd by bimſelf, when Theodoſexs cau- 
ſed 4 number of innocent people to be (lain at Theſſalonics, 
a leſs man than thePope had ſpiritual power w_— to judg 
and puniſh this temporal power, or in plain Zxg/iſb to ſhut 
the Church doors,and not admit the Emperor £0 a fellow- 
ſhip inChriſtian duties,till he had done-what became a good 
Chriſtian,repented and made ſatisfation. Here the tempo« 
ral Sword was under the ſpiritual Sword, judg'd and pu- 
niſhe by it, and all this while no depoſition nor thought of 
any ſuch thing. Of all who had their ſhare in that bulineſs, 
none was better ſatisfi?d then the guilty and puniſh: Zm- 
peroy himſelf, who more lov'd'and honour'd'S. Ambroſe ever 
after. And *tis likely if all ſpiritual Princes would imitate 
the zeal of that excellent Prelate, and preſerving the re- 
ſpect due to the dignity of ſecular powers, ſtrive only eo 
redreſs the errors of their frailty , 'that Temporal Princes 
would imitate the Piety of that excellent Emperor,and there 
would be never any claſhing betwizt them, Burt this by the 
by.1 have only to do with the Argument, and *cis not the 
leaſtI have to do to find the force of it. For *cis plain the 
bare words themſelves, without a comment wiltnor do, 
and Bellarmin has here forgotten to give a comment; And 
ſo there remains nothing but to rove at random;arid hope, 
.if luck ſerve,to hir right. If Be/armin underſtand thisDecree 
= : 2 in 
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ih that manner'in which he underſtood it who made it, Bo« 
niface the 8,25 farias can be gathered by thoſewho writ of 
bim,was perſwaded he was veſted in a Power as unlimited 
and abſolute as the wildeſt of Canonifts eyer fancied, that 
he was the only univerſalMonarch,and all Princes his ſub. 
jets without more ado. You remember how he writes.to 
the King of France: We would have you know, you are ſubje(F 
to us both in ſpiritnals and temporals, and take for Hereticks who 
think otherwiſe. Now there is one,in my opinion, very good 
reaſon why Belarmin ſhould not underRand the Decreein 
this manner, and that is becauſe he thinks that ſence nor 
true, and maintains the Pope has no fuch power , and the 
Canoniſts are out who give ithim.If. he will underſtand it 
as Clement 5 ſeems to underſtand it (you muſt pardon me if 
] entertein you with /cemings, we muſt rove where we can - 
do ne aomog/ we will amount t&no more than bare ſpiritual 
power,as indeed the words themſelves carry no farther.e 
weithey will nor intend, ſays he, that any prejudice be done to the 
King or Kingdom of France by theDecree in queſtion, vor rhar 
the King, Kingdam, or Inbavit ants be more ſubjett. tothe Church 
of Remee then they were formerly,but that all things be in the [ame 
ftata in which they were before the [aid definition, Naw one point 
of the ſtate in which things were before, was,if we believe 
the King of Fraxce,as alſo Innocent 3, who had declared as 
much , that he was ſubzeR in temporals.to no;man;And ſo 
there remains only ſubjection. in ſpirituals, inwhich Cle- 
ment 5 underſtood the Decree,! 3nd...challenged ro the 
Church of Rewe,and this will freely be allow'd: to Bellare 
min by 3 great many who for all that will allgw no depoſi- 
tion. Now becauſe ncither of theſe Comments will ft him, 
as far as T perceive he will hardly find one ready made, but 
muſt take the pains ro make one for bimfelf,if he will do a- 
ny thing And yer when he has done,aComment1s one thing 
anda Text another: One is not altogether ſo curregt mon 
as the other. Although in this particular his comment m 
be derter mettal then the Tex it ſelf,or wilt hardly paſs, 
The whole Canon Law,theDecrees not only of particular 
Pupes, bur: particular Councils, unleſs. in circumſtances 
which happen not in this caſc,are freely andopenly __ 
tac 
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the power to oblige to belief. But I'will not meddle with 
this point, which would draw on a new, and that contro- 
wan A diſpute,and Iam noman of Controverſy, What1 
have fayd is anſwer enough co an Argument no better preſt. 
YetIſhall make one obſervation more, and ſa take leaye of it. 
This Canon according to the declaration of Clement 5 de- 
fined nothing new,ſays Bellarmin, but only declared the an- 
cient obligation of being ſubject to the Apoſtolick Sea.Now 
would I fain underſtand how we ſhould know by ghisCapon, 

what that ancient obligation was. The queſtion 15- whether 
the ancient ſubjection were in temporals or fpirituals.. And 
the Canonis declared to define neither the one nor. the 0- 
ther,but only the ancient obligation ; (and if.it define no- 
thing in the queſtion, it might yery well have been ler. alone) 
of neceſſity we muſt know what this ancient obligation. is, 

before we can know what this Canen has defined ; and the! 
'tis a clear caſe we can know nothing by the Canon, but myſt 
depend.on another knowledg,and by that find out what the 
Canon ſayes.If things be left by this Canon, as.the Pope ſays 
they are, 1a the ſtate 1n which they werg before, ic. 1s not po- 
fibleco know how.chis Canon left chem., bur by knowing 
how they were before,Sce now how well this. Canon proves 
in, the Pope a power over temporals, which ſays no more but 
that he has a power he alwaies had,: but whether that power 
be temporal or ſpiritual is wholly, lilent, *Tis ſometbiog 2 

-new.way.of ArSUINg.tO bring us. in proof, that ehings are as 
Bellarpin ſays they are,a Cangn which lays only they are 25 
they were before,and force ust0:;2 new ſearcb.to know;how 
they were before,of which we haye-no fe. ts from his 
" Canon ; © bit as far as we can haye. intelligence otherwiſe , 
have reaſon to think they were quite contrary to what Be/- 
lermin pretends. For the Frexcb, who. took themſelves paxti- 
cularly concern's in this Canon, did neither chen nor Gioce 
believe apy obligation ro be ſubje& in temporals, and were 
unſatisfied till they procur'd this Declaration from Cleminr 
5 that things were as they were before , and becauſe this ſa- 
tisfiedtbenrv'tis in my opinion a ſtrong proof that it was then 
kaownthere was,no ſubjeRionin temporals due before. Hows 
ever it,be, the proof from Ry ſtands plainly Slgs:Xop 
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muſt in vertue of this Canon believe'the Pope. has power 6-' 
ver Temporals, becaufe he has a power which by the Canon 
you cannot know whether ir be over temporals or no; Or, 
you muſt know by theCanon the Pope has a temporal Power, 
which whether it be temporal or no you muſt: know from 
ſomething elfe then the Canon:That is,I muſt know in yer- 
rue of theCanon,wharT'cannor kngw in vertae of theCanon, 
Which proof being that in vertue whereof I know, Ggni- 
Ges:the Canon is a proof , which is nota proof. © * | 
The third Argument is from Councils, and is thus propo- 
ſed by Bellarmin.We prove it thirdly from the Councils before men *- 
tioned, whereof the two laft were ' pot For how can that be brought 
into dyubt , or deyend on the opinion of men, which genaral Catholick 
and lawful Copncils 1-11 g But theſe ten Councils, and eſpecially 
the two left of Latet an and Lyons do moſt evidently teach that tem- 
poral Princes may be depv5'd by the Pope, when the neceſſity of the 
Church requires it, and conſequently that the temporal Power of 
Princes i; [nbjett and ſubordingte to the ſpiritual. pawey of Popes .\n 
my opinion he might have fparedY at conſequeirly.” If lawful 
general Councils evidently reach” Depofirion, * they teach e- 
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nough of yr cx ons ;' we know well enough what will 
follow, without the/help of his inferences 7, and know that 
twenty worſe 'things will follow' then 'ſubordination' sf 
powers, But is Ze/lawiz.in earneſt too? and will” he reduce 
the Cathofick Churthro the riarrow' compaſs of 'rhoſe who 
believe his DoQrine'? Hdw fLawful general Concils' teach, 
and that evidently,rhar Princes may be depoſed!Why,what a 
Hand has he made on't ? His Friends, Cotos, Soxran, aid the 
reſt of the Jefuites, whoby a publick declaration difavow'd 
and deteſted this dotrine,were no very honeſt men by his 
reckoning. The French are all direct Hereticks without more 
ado, and I fear it will go hard with the Pope himfelf,who fo 
freely and ope  Expax pins) them, AF for my fmall 
acquaintance, they are all in as, bad a cafe as 'Fa/#affs old 
Hoſts,if ſack be aſin. They*l be mall'd to' my knowledg. If 
he do not make amends, with the weakneſs of his proofs, for 
the confidence of his aſſertions, we are all' undone; But the 
comfort is that all'Cathoticks are not of his mind. For this 
Yery Book had the luck to light into a certain Catholick, 
Country 
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Country where it was publickly,condemn*'d, 'and the men 
who did it,did not for all chat think they .contradiQed any 
thing evidently taught by lawful general Councils,: Bur let 
-us ſee what-thoſe Councils ſay. Thetruth is, (ſince of ten 
which he cites,2 only are general,8 might have been ſpared, 
For particular Councils,according to his own doAtrine, are 
not ſo irrefragible, but what they determine may be brought 
-into doubt, But we muſt take. bis Arguments as they are. 

- His firſt Council is , 900.years old, under Greg.2. where- 
in he would make us believe the Emperor. Leo 1ſauru was ex» 
communicated,and depriy*d of the tributes which he uſ'd to 
receive out of 7taly. And this is one of the tories whichOns- 
phrius takes for fables. Bolarmin alledges for proof (for the 
Council is not extant) the teſtimony of Zexaras.a GreekHi- 
ſtorian, whoſe words are theſe : Gregory, who.at that time-ru- 
led the Church of old Rome,involved them together mith the 'Empes- 
ror in a ſynodical Anathema,and makzug 4 league with the French, 
forbad the tributes (which till that time were paid) from thence t9 
the Empire. Barclay anſwers, that he miſtook the meaning of 
Zonaras, thinking that thoſe 2 ſeveral things, becauſe they 
are joyned;ia 9ne period, hapned therefore at the ſame gime. 
*Tis;true that either this Pope, or bis Succeſſor Greg. ,z.did-in 
aSynod excommunicate,not the Emperor Particularly, but 
Teonoclaſts in general; *Ti true: that Greg..3. made a league 
with the French, . or rather fled to their protection from che 
injuries ofthe Lombards, from which the, Emperor either 
could,or perbaps would not defend him. And thereforeWris 
ters who ſay that after.this league Zly,. withheld theic uſual 
Tribures,thoughthe matter of fat be not altogether ſo clear, 
but none ſay they withheld them by the authority of any 


Council, As farascan be gathered the exaſperated people 


were willing to: keep.their mony for their own defence, and 
not by ſending it into Greece,expoſe themſelves defenceleſs 
to. thoſe injuries which they either ſuffered, or feared. And 
. thus far there is mention of the Pope's conſent, ang. even 
countenance at laſt , for he oppaſed the ſway of the, people 
a good while, and by bis authority preſecv'd them in. their 
- allegeanceto the Emperor , yet lided with them at longrun, 
jn-this keeping their mony arhome. . But. for depoſing the 
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. Emperor much leſs in a Synod, neither he nor any body elfe 
thought of it, on the contrary to his dying day he acknow- 
ledged him his Emperer and Lord. Whether the People, or he 
did well in doing fo much as they did , 1s another queſtion 
which belongs not to me to determin. But I ſuppole itis no 
wonderful thing,that a remote Province of a great Empire 
- ſhould upon ſome diſſatisfaction fail at ſome time in their 
duty,and the men of greateſt Authority among them- joyn 
with them. This is ſtanding upon their rerms more then be- 
comes ſubjects ; but *tis not depoling,and much leſs depofing 
by the Authority of thoſe great men who take their part. One 
_— as well ſay the Prince of Oravge by his Authority de- 
poſed the King of Spain from the Low Comntries, becauſe he 
was the Principal- Actor, with thoſe who fell from him. But 
. to make ſhort work with our cafe;there was in it,I think, no 
depoſition at all.But if this Tribute matter muſt be called 
depoſition;to that concur*d no Councilzand betwixt them 
' both *tis plain there isno Argument. 

'» There comes'next in play the famous bulineſs of Greg. 7 
which rakes up 6 Councils more: Theſe becauſe they belo 
all tro one ſubject, youſhall give me leave to reſpit,ti]l-I bave 
rid my hands of his next Council which belongs to another, 
'Tis'the Council of Clerment. where, be ſays, Vrbay. 2. ex. 
communicated and depoſed Phibp,1:;of France for caſting off 
| his lawful Wife;marrying an Afulicreſs, and refuſing upon 
admonition to. make fatisfa@ion. For this he cites M. Parr, 
and Sigzbert.T have not ſeen Sigebere 5 but M.Parw, who par. 
: ticularizes the Acts of the Council, and among the reſt this 
- excommunication,makes no-mention of depoling.1,but,ſayes 
Bellarmis, depoſition muft be underſtood to RO _—_ 
excommunication. ' Marry I thank him heartily. Vnderſtood 
.quotha ! Is our evident teaching come harp capers gran 
underſtanding thoſe things to be the ſame than which the 
world has none more different ? Excommunication is a pure 
' ſpiritual cenſure,and deprives a man of none but pure ſpi- - 
ritual goods; depoſition is quite contrary, and takes awa 
only temporal. It paſſes my underſtanding bow one of theſe 
muſt neceſſarily follow our of the other. Pray why muſt we 
- underſtand it does ? Becauſe ſays he, Hiſtorians teſtify the 
; Pope 
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Pipe forbad the Crown ſhould be ſet upon the Kings head * 
while he remain'd excommunicate, and in particular {ve Bi- 
ſhop of Chartrer writes to the Pope, that he would be threats 
ned, unleſs he reſtored the Crown; and took off the excom-+ 
munication,that the Kivg and Kingdom would fall off from - 
their obedience, Very well. Why then according to Je, there 
was 2 King ſtill, and that King had a Kingdom, and ſo much 
credit init that*twas not impoſlible but he might cauſe it to - 
revolt,” Theſe things do not hang together, A man may as 
foon underſtand how excommunicatioa and depolition infer 
one another,as how a Crown can be reſtor*d to one who is 
a King,and has a Kingdom 5 or bow the Pope ſhould forbid _ 
ctheCrown to be ſet on his head, who had been crowned long 
before the Pope was Pope.'Tis bard and-notvery wiſe ro for- 
bid things tharare paſt.If this myſtery had nor beer unrid- 
led for me,T had been quite at 4 loſs. But if 1 may believe 
Barclay andWithrington,it was atthat timethe cuſtom of Fraxce - 
for the King to wear his Crown at ſolemn Feſtivals, and for 
fome Biſhop to pur it on bis head. 'The Pope forbad the Bi+ 
ſhops to ſerve the King in thisCeremony,it feeming imprae= 
| per that perſons of their dignity in-rheChurch, ſhould ſo far - 5 

communicate with man deſervedly lying under the cenſures 
of the Chnrch,as to contribute to his honor,at the ſacred O- 
fices. And this is aſl the Crown of which Jze 1peaks and talks 
of reſtoring.” Twas at moſt a matrer of pure ceremony,; is 1 
which the Pope was nor obey*d neither. For vs: bimſelf-writs 
that,nortwithſtanding his commands to the-contrary, Biſhops - 
were fonnd,who'performed-thar Office to the-King. But for - 
the reſt, theKings reign was neither interrupred nor diſquie» - 
red. France giving 2 very good example of the duty of ſub- 
jets in thar caſe, when in the words of Panlme/£miline, they 
preferv*d inviolate the Majeſty of a faulty Prince , and yes © 
themſelves degenerated notfrom the bolinefs of their An- 
ceſtors.I mention not his additional proof from Yignier, be- 
cauſe he-had better have let him alone,vnce Barclay has caught * 
him tardy,and ſhew*d that what Yignier ſays related to ano- 
therPhilip who liv'd # hundred years after thisPhilip of whom - 
Bellarmis ſpeaks. And I conceive He might as well have lect 
alone the Council of Clermont a%Vig-tor,tor there is noproot 
that the King was depov'd by or in it, To 
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To return now to Greg.7.He ſays, Bellarmin, in a Synod at 
Rome publickly and ſolemnly and ceremonioully, with the 
conſent and applauſe of all preſent, depoſed and excommu- 
nicated the Emperor Henry 4. And to this Synod mult be ad- 
ded 5 more held by his Succefſors, at Beneventurs by Vitor 3 
Piacenza by Urban 2. Rome by Paſthal 2. Colen by Gelaſins 2. 
and Rhemes by Calift-2. in which the ſentence of Gregory 7 
was confirmed. Of theſe (ix, if Fo. Barclay lay true, | five are 
plainly'nothing to the matter :- For there 1snot a word of 
depelition in any of them. There is mention of Excommuni- 
cation ſometimes of the Emperor bimſclf, ſometimes of the 
Anti- Pope ſet up by the Emperor and bis complices, but depo- 
ſirion not ſo much as once named, Beſides Heyry 4-with whom 
Greg.7. had to do, was dead beforethe times of Gelaſius and 
Cates z to make'them renue the ſentence of depolition gi - 
ven firſt by Greg.7.is a great inadvertence. *Tis true all his 
Succeflors kept up the quarrel about Lay-inveſtitures, and 
that occaſioned all the Decrees he mentions, and ſome more 
remembred by Schulkenticss, till Califtce with a wiſe-and ſuc- 
ceſsful piety compos'd the difference. AndI think it cannec 
be imagined he ſhould depoſe the Emperer with whom he trea- 
ted and concluded Peace, There remains only the fact of 
Greg. 7. himſelf, and that indeed paſtin a Council , but what 
ſhare theCouncil had in it, is ſomething obſcure, I ſuſpe& he 
was more beholding to his Rhetorick for thoſe flouriſhing 
additions of the confent and applauſe of all preſent, then the 
warrant of any good authority. For Platine ſays exprelly, 
there were ſome preſent ſo far from being fully ſatisfi'd,that 
. they urg*d,a King was not to be excommunicated ſo ſoon, 
And theDecree it ſelf meritions neither conſent, nor privity 
of any beſides the Pope, whoſe a@ the ſtile makes it, and thar 
ſo entirely,that were it not known by other means, it could 
never be © anockoter by the ſentence, that there was any ſuch 
ching as a Council then in being, The truth is,the Pope was 
ſmartly provoked, For, beſides that he had been forcibly ſei- 
zed on, even at the Altar, and hurried into priſon, from 
whence he was the next day reſcued by the people, 'a Synod 
of Worms called by the Emperor, had httle better Eakp auk 
ſed him firſt, we denonwnce unto you, ſay they ;that 4s we have wo 
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mſed no obedience to you,fo from benceforth we mean to pay none, 10 
conſequence of this Decree one Roland a Cler yman Of Par- 
ma was ſent tO Rome, and there publickly forbad the Pope to 
a& as Pope for the future , and commanded the Cardinals to. 
leave him,and repair to the Emperor, to receive another 
Pope. Whether he had not begun with the Emperor is another 
ueſtion, There are who think he had. But however to be ſo 
arply dealt with would make a man look about him. And 
*tis clear,this buiineſs at Forms hapned before bis ſentence at 
Rome, where *tis very likely they might think they had as 
much power to todepoſe the Emperor ; as they in Germany to 
depoſe the Pope.If I may be permitted to ſpeak with freedom 
I ſhould think this counter-authority ofCouncils one againſt 
another (for it was not only Pope againſt Emperor,butCoun« 
cil againſt Council) is a more proper argument of human 
frailty, then Catholick do&rine, One may perceive that 
Princes never fall out, but there will be partakers on both 
ſides,and that among thoſe who are leaſt liable to the ſuſpi- 
tion of being ſway'd to injuſtice, the wiſeſt and graveſt and 
of greateſt dignity.y But how any thing ſhould be efficaci- 
ouſly concluded from Councils, which are oppoſed by o-. 
ther Councils, as many, as full,conliſting of perſons, the Pope 
excepted, cqual in dignity and reputation whether for lear- 
ning or vertue, is hard to conceive. Tumult and Bitterneſs 
and Animolity are no very proper diſpoſitions for the calm 
and gentle operations of the H.Spirit; and ſuch there were 
at that time, or elſe the world was then a great deal more 
holy then now. There was among them that would have cau- 
ſed paſſion among us, and things were done them which 
afionate people do with us,where we ſee the fruits we cans 
not bue ſuſpe& the Tree. The Emperor ſor his part had the 
Pope to countenance the Saxons againſt him, and by his ſpiri- 
tual authority counterpoiſe the weight of his arms. This 
would vex a man of a high ſpirir, ambitious of glory, and ime 
patient of contradiRion unleſs he were a Saint, which is not 
written of that Emperor.On the other (ide, the Pope bad the - 
Emperor averſe to the liberality then intended, and after 
brought to effec, of the Counteſs Adathildis, and unwilling 
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eo which, if I miſtake not,the Emperor pretended, He muſt be 
a very great Saint to0 if he could look upon the hopes of fo 
great an advantage without paſſion , and not be tempted to 
weaken 2 man whom he ſaw would croſs him as much as he 
could. Theſe reaſons for animoſity,among others, there were 
and if they did not work, they were the holyer men, Bur I 
think no man is bound to believe that the pretences uſed in 
matters of great conſequence, are alwales the true cauſes : 
neither is it hard when people are reſolved to fall out, and 
ſet the belt face they can each on his ſeveral ſide, by ſome 
means or other to draw in the pretence of Religion, which 
as It Carries the faireſt ſhew, is generally neareſt at hand, Bur 
I rove to0 far with my fools bolt. Thoſe who were Actors in 
theſe matters, have long (ſince given account to an Impartial 
Judg,nor have to do with their intentions, but Bellarmin's 
argument ; which in two words I conceive little efficacious, 
beth becauſe the concurrence of the Council ſeems queſtio- 
nable, farther than as it happens ſometimes in conſliſtories , 
where matters are propos'd in ſome caſes for forms ſake, and 
ſhall be executed as they are prereſolved, however the Car- 
dinals vote. And though it were not, the Council at moſt is 
but a particular Council,which according to Bellarmis him- 
ſelf is of no irrefragable and binding authority. For the reſt 
*twere ſtrange, if the Pope ſhould not findBiſhops enough to 
joyn with the ſpiritual power, when the Emperor wanted not 
who ſtuck as faſt to the temporal. And ſo much to 8 of the 
10 Councils, U7'# 

We arenow at =—— Paulo majora caunamws, The two 
Councils which remain are propos'd with more pomp, and 
in truth challenge a greater reſpect, as being general Coun- 
cils both. The firit is that of Lateran under [nnocernt 3, out of 
which is urged the famousCanon known by every one, and 
which for as much as concerns us,runs Thus — Bt if 4 temps- 
ral Lord requi-14 and admoniſht by the Church, negleft to purge his 
land from this Heretical filth,let him be excommunicated by his Me- 
tropolitan, and Com- provincial Biſhops. And if he ſtand 51 contempt, 
and make not ſatisfattion within a year ,let the Pope be made acquain- 
ted that he may from that time declare hisV aſſals abſolved from their 
fealty to him, and expoſe his lanas to be feiz*don by Catholicks, who 
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chacing away the Hereticks may without contradiftion poſſeſs, and 
preſerve it in the purity ofiFaith, ſaving the right of the principal 
Lord,provided he bring no obflacle nor hindraxce to the Premiſes,ob- 
ſerving nevertheleſs the ſame rule with them who have no principal 
Lords. Bellarmin is wonderfully agog with this. har, ſays bh 
would Barclay ſay here ? If this be not the voice of the Catholick 
Church where ſhall we find it? and if it be,as moſt truly it is,he that 
ont of contempt ,as Barclay hears it net is he not to be eſteemed aHea- 
then and a Publican,and in no manner 4 Chriſtian and pious? If the 
Pope have not power on earth to diſpoſe of temporals,even to the depo- 
ſition of thoſe Princes who either are Hereticks themſelves , or any 
Way favour Hereticks, why, at the ſetting ont this Canon did none of 
ſo great 4 number make oppoſition ? Why of (0 many Embaſſadors of 
Emperors and Kings not one who durſt ſo much as mntter? Theſe Pa 
raſites to temporal Princes were not yet ſprung up,who under pretence 
of Ts temporal Kingdoms take away the eternal Kingdom 
from thoſe whom they flatter. 1 marry |! here's a fit of triumphant 
zeal. ButT ſuppoſe if he had caſt a little water on the flame, ir 
would have been hot enough for the occaſion. This Pays 
and Flatterers, Heathens, Publicans and Impious are expreſſions 
2a little too zealous. In what a caſe are they who condemn*d 
all this zeal, and had they nothad more reſpet to hisPurple 
theri his argument, in all Jikelyhood had burnt it too ? and 
yet had as good ears 1n the opinion of the world; as BefHarmin, 
and could hear the voice of theCatholickChurch as ſoon. Bur 
to be ſerious, what Barclay would have ſaid here,I cannot tell; 
but 1 ſuppoſe if Death had not ſtopt his mouth , he would. 
have ſaid ſomething: For this Canon is no ſuch ſecret that he 
could be imagin'd ignorant of it,or unprovided again it. At 
leaſt his ſon did find ſomething to ſay for him,to whichTIcan 
no more tell what Bellarmin would ſay, then he could what 
Barclay would ſay to the Council. I ſhall have occaſion eo 
mention part of - what he ſays by and by,In the mean time as 
this Council never fails to be layd in the way of all 
who travel this road, people have ſeveral turns to avoid it. 
There are who queſtion whether any thing at all was 
defined there, at leaſt in a Conciliar way, 'or if any 
thing were defin'd that the world was duly mace acquain- 
ted with the bufineſs. For which, beſides that ſome Hiſtortans 
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| expreſly ſay uothing was concluded, they have theſe pre- 


ſamptions. The Canons, which we have, diſcover by their 
ſile that they were not made in the Council. They run ſome 
of them in this manner : It was pionſly provided in the Lateran 
Conncil —*T # known *twas forbid in the Lateran Council, &C. 
which are phraſes very unlikely to have been uſed by the 
Council,if that fram*d the Decrees. Again,the whole autho- 
rity of this Council reſts as far as I ſee upon one Cochler 
The Councils had been ſet out, and this omitted, either 
not known, or not procurable by him, who managed 
the bulineſs. Againſt another Edition this Coch/2e fur- 
niſht the Preſs with the Copy which we now have. Whence 
he had it bimſelf, I know not; but methinks the credit of a 
private man is a weak ſupport for a matter of this conſe- 
quence.Beſides how much time ought in reaſon beallow*d to 
a Conciliar diſculion and determination of threeſcore Ca- 


- nons.Carexza has threeſcore and ten, and ſomewhere I have 


heard of another number, which diſagreement by the way is 
a ſuſpicious thing. M. Pars tells us the Council was ſummen- 
ed for the firſt of Nov, and met,I ſuppoſe, at the day, The 
Pope fir{t makes an exhortation, afterwards cauſes 60 Chap- 
ters tO be read, and concludes with a ſecond exhortation 
concerning the H. Land. All this,as far as can be gather*'d by 
him, paſt in one day 5 which if itdid,the Council could nor 
poſſibly contribute more than the hearing to any thing. Be- 
ſides he plainly ſays theſe 60 Chapters to ſome appear'd ea- 
ſy,to others burthenſome; which is very far from aConciliar 
approbation. Now he ſays not preciſely when the Council 
ended,but 'tis apparent by him that it laſted not long. The 
Pope in this Council at the Kings inſtance ſuſpends theArch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury. Thisſuſpeniion bears date pridie nonas or 
4th. Nov. Belides he vacats the eleRtion of his Brother Simon 
Largton to the Sea of York, and excommunicates the Barons 
of England, Theſe ſentences are not recorded as the other ; 
but in liklyhood paſt at the ſame time. M. Pars mentions im- 
mediately the end of the Council. Lo fato after which, ſa 
he,two of the three Agents which the King of England had 
there,returned to bring him the good news, They found him 
at Rochefter,from whence be marched to St, Albany, = _ 
ither 
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thither time —_ to have the ſuſpenſion of the Arch. Bi- 
ſhop atteſted by the ſeal of the Convent 13 Calend. Fax, or 20 
Decemb.By this account how long could theCouncil laſt? Or 
how much time could be ſpent in duly weighing ſo many 
Canons, ſome of ſuch importznce, when men who had ſeen 
the concluſion of the Council which began not before Nov, 
were in England by the 20th, of December ? He has beſides a 
ſecond ſentence of the Popes againſt the Barons of England 
by name,wherein he ſpeaks in this manner, Ye world have you 
know that lately,in a General Council we did excommunicate and 
' anathematize the Barons of England — moreover we do excommu« 

nicate and anathematize—— We aggravate onr hand more ſtrongl 
againſt them,&c, This bears date 17 Calend, fan.the 16Decemd, 
of the ſame year, and*tis clear by the Pope's expreſſions that 
before this time the Council was ended ; and it may be had 
been a good while. If theſe 60 Canons were all examined 
with that maturity which becomes aCouncil, and ſo decreed, 
Councils at that time were much nimbler then now a dayes, 
If proceedings then had one quarter of the flegm we uſe now 
their ſuſpicion is not altogether without ground, who think 
the conſultations,then on foor were interrupted by the brea. 
king out of ſuddain wars,and nothing brought to concluſion, 
Withrington takes another exception to this Canon, which 
he ſays comes not home to the purpoſe, nor can by the rules 
of Law be interpreted to extend to Soveraign Princes ; be- 
cauſe, as he ſays,in conſtruction of Law ſuch Princes,at leaſt 
in penal,or as they call them odious matters, are never un- 
derſtood to be included in general words, as Lords, Magi- 
ftrates and the like, no more then the Pope when only Biſhop is 
named,or Abbot by the word Afoxk, If it had been meant of 
Soveraign Princes, it had been as eaſy to have named then 
expreſly,as temporalLords,and they were ſo named in other 
Decrees even of thisCouncil. Beſides this very Decree,in the 
very ſame —— only ſpiritual puniſhments into 
temporal, was publiſhe within. 5 years by the Emperor, and it 
cannot be imagined he meant to makeSoveraignPrinces ſubs 
je ro hisLaws,or had power fo to do though he meant it. 
Theſe and ſeveral other things may be ſay*d, but in my 0- 
pinion they need not : for there is another anſwer free _ 
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the intricacies whether of Law or Hiſtory,and which to my 
apprehenſion is both eaſy and plain.Every body knows that 
Decrees of Councils are of two ſorts. Some declare what is 
co be believed, others preſcribe ſomething to be done. And e- 
very body knows that theſe two are of very different natures, 
To refuſe Decrees of Faith, is to renounce the communion 
of that Church w hoſe Repreſentative the Council ts, that is, 
the whole Church,if the Council be general, unleſs tliere be 
2 juſt exception againſt their proceeding. For Faith is that - 
by which a Church.is a Church,and if you be of a different 
Faith,you cannot be of the ſame Church, But for the other 
ſort of Decrees,when they concern civil matters, becauſe 
thoſe whoſe bulineſs it is to manage them are ſuppoſed to be 
better acquainted with them then ſpiritual men,whoſe buſg- 
neſs it is to attend to ſpirituals, neither reaſon nor cuſtom 
allows them any force, till they be received by particular 
Countries,and by that reception made binding. For it were 
very unreaſonable one Law ſhould bind all Countries, when 
thac which is convenient in one place may be and often is 
prejudicial in another. We in England acknowledg no Law 
but by conſent of Par/iamext.In France they require Yerifica- 
tion,as they call it,in their bigheſt Courts of Juſtice. Every 
Country has its particular method, but what has not paſt this 
teſt is currant no where. And this is a notorious thing, for 
default of which, there is none who knows not that theſe 
kind of Decrees of the Council of Trent are not obliging in 
France to this day. Again,tis equally notorious that theCanon 
in queſtion is of this ſecond ſort. Wherefore *tis as plain 
as can be, that unleſs it can be made appear. It has been 
duly receiv*d,and by ſuchreception become binding,of itſe]f 
;t is not binding any where, I mean where both powers are 
not united to command it For where the Pope has theAutho- 
rity of a temporal Prince there both powers concur, I forbear 
to touch ſeveral things mentioned pertinently enough. As, 
howBiſhops inCouncil ſhould order temporal penalties, who 
out of Council(unleſs they have a ſhare of temporal power 
communicated otherwiſe to them Jcannotgo beyond ſpiritu+ 
al. ACongregation,of Biſhops is but ſo many. Biſhops, no 15 
it eaſy to cqnceive how their meeting togetber ſhoul@znveh 
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them with an authority of another kind and ſuch as is not 

proper to Biſhops, To which purpoſe a famousCanonifſt up- 

on occalion of temporal penalties, inflicted by.a certainCa- 

non,inquires what the Pope had to do with temporals, and. 
anſwers,truly nothing; but he ordered that penalty in vertue 
of the Emperors conſent, who was preſent and approv'd it,So 
that whenCouncils make ſuch kind ofDecrees,*twill be hard 
to make out any other Authority by. which:they make them, 
than the conſent of Princes concern*'d, But theſe conſidera- 
tions,and ſeveral other I paſs by , the, former being plain 
in it ſelf and plainly doing the bulineſs., The Decree in que- 
ſtioo is of that kind which all the world Knows is not binding 
but where,and only where tis receiv*d, Either produce this 
reception,or tis to no more purpoſe to urg it,then to alledg 
the authority of a Bill thrown out of one of the Houſes, or 
not aſſented to by the King. Upon the whole, if. there had 
gone alittle more knowledg to Bellarmin's zeal,*twould have 
been ſo much the better: He undertakes to prove that general 
Councils teach evidently thatPrinces may be depos'd by the 
Pope,and brings in proof aDecree which teaches nothing, bue 
orders that which none is bound to obey , unleſs he live in a 
Country who have made it a Law to themſelves, if any ſuch 
Country there be. And if this be his evident teaching,ir will 
'be concluded that bis Doctrine in this point can be taught 
no otherwiſe then by a teaching, which. evidently. is no 


teaching, 1 mo es 

Bellarmin coneludes with the Council of Zyons-under [n- 
ocent 4. 1n which there was publiſhr a ſentence of depoli- 
tion againſt the Emperor Frederick2. This as Art requires 
at a'c[6ſe, he ſzts forth as glortouſly.as he can. Having res 
lated'the later part of the ſentence; Thi, ſays he., 45..the 
ſentence-0 f the 'S overaigh Biſhop with approbation of the whole 
Conncil , that is with the conſent. and praiſe. of the Univerſality 
of Chriftian Prelates. And' yer one, Phnow net who, dares diſs 
pute againſt it ard pnbiiſh bis Buck, and caſt a miſt before the ejes 
of the ſimple; and ſo goes onto tlic end of the Chapter, 
amplifying the boldneſs und raſkneſsof ſtanding in oppoli- 
tion to fo many'and ſo learned, and ſo holy' men, whom for 


the greater ſolemnity be gathers al] into one-greatCounci], 
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excommunicating and depoſing by Apoſtolick, Authority Heretical 
Princes,or Patrons of Hereticks; And upon this fancy of making 
one Council of all ages be is ſo intent, that he quite forgets 
that Heretical Princes were no part of the caſe in any Age, 
nor ever thought of by any of his Councils, ſave only that 
of Lateray, To fancy them all into one Council is well e- 
nough : but to fancy them doing there what, when they are 
aſſembled in reality, they dreamt not of, has ſomething coo 
much of fancy.Then this favouring of Hereticks is a term ſo 
Seneral that I know not how far it extends, but I think Prin- 
ces make alliances as they are guided by intereſt of State, 
and amuſe not themſelves with theſe ſpeculations oiSchool- 
men, The French never bogled to make leagues withPrinces 
of different Religions,which though it has been ſometimes 
caſt in their diſh,they left nor for all that to do what they 
chought fitting.'Tis now come about,and the Houſe of Ag. 
fria does what heretofore they blam*d in the Frexch,and the 
Pope is much bely'd if he quarrel with them for it. It is noe 
much more boldneſs and raſhneſs to ſtand upon our 
terms with his Councils, being ſuch as oy are,then to con- 
demn to excommunication and depolitionſuch as are capable 
of it,all this part of the world.For ſure Repreſentatives are 
not ſo mach more conſiderable than theBodies themſelves; 

Burt I rove as well as Bellarmin. : 
Before I ſpeak tothe to theCouncil,it will not be amiſs to 
obſerve that the caſe of the Germas Emperors has ſomething 
not common with other abſolute Princes, and the caſes of 
Frederic 2 and Henry 4 ſomething not common with other 
Emperors, For 'tis well obſerv'd by 7ehn Bayclay that ſince 
the tranſlation of the Empire to the Weſt, at leaſt fince the 
devolution from the poſterity of Charles theGreat to the Gers 
mans, Popes have pretended a particular ſuperiority over 
thoſe Emperors.One of them in a certain Ca- 
0 honed non will needs have the Oath which Emperors 
Jurcjur,  Fakeattheir Coronation to be properly an 
Adrian Ep. ad Oath of Fidelity. Another taxes the Emperor 
Fred. 7. of inſolence and arrogance for-ſetting his 
name before the Popes, as being contrary to the. fidelity pro- 


miſt and ſworn to S, Peter himſelf, In conſequence whereof 
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there are who maintain the Pope may depoſe the Emperor, for 
this reaſon, becauſe he acknowledges his Temporalties from 
the Pope,and in plain terms that the Empire and Emperor are 
ſubje& to the Pope.I have nothing to do with the juſtice of 
this pretence,let the Germans look to that, who,1 ſuppoſe,are 
not all of the ſame opinion: but *tis manifeſt Popes have made 
this claim,and if they aCt in conſequence of what* they pub- 
lickly maintain and treat as ſubjects thoſe whom they took 
to be ſo, and deal with them as ſupream Lords with their In- 
feriors and Vaſſals,az it is not to be wondred at, ſo the caſe 
is quite different from that of abſolute Princes, over whom 
there is no pretence of ſuperiority, Again, this Frederick had 
poſitively ſworn by Embaſſadors particularly authoriz'd ro 
ſtand to the Judgment of the Pope and Church. Heyry 4. had 
done as much in perſon at Caneſſa, upon the recalling of his 
firſt ſentence. How far this ſubmiſſion of theirs ſubjeted 
thoſe two Emperors tO the cenſures of the Church, at leaſt 
how far it might be thought to ſubjeR them, I cannot ſay, 
But certainly ſuch an obligation makes their condition dif- 
ferent from thoſe who never entred into ſuch bonds. 

It will not be amiſs likewiſe to reflet a little upon the tem- 
per of thoſe times. As far as 1 can get a Proſpect of them,they 
were leſs Critical then ours,and more led by nature than ſpe- 
culation, When a miſchief hapned they thought*twas fit there 
ſhould be a remedy,and as drowning men think not of the 
treſpaſs,and whether the twig they catch at grow on their 
neighbours ground, if the temporal Power wrong'd them, 
had recourſe to the ſpiritual and if the ſpiritual to the tem- 
poral.So the Emperor Otho was ſollicited to relieve them a- 

ainſt 7ebn 12 and did ſo,cauling him to be depos'd, and a 
Factor choſen in his room. Andevery body thought he did 
well ,cven Be/larmin himſelf (though withal he thinks the ac- 
tion not ſo regular ) becauſe that Pope was a very wicked 
man. Beſides, 'he Pope was believ'd the Father and Head of all 
Chriſtians, and upon that account obedience due to him 
from all How far and to what kind of actions this obedience 
extended, they ſeem-to have ſo little conſidered that Greg.7. 
himſelf anſwers,thoſe who were not ſatish'd 
with bis haſty ſentence,as if it were all one 
to have power over all and to have all Power. It was this 
Council of Lyons which made m—_ begin to look about them, 

and 
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and conſider the matter more deeply.For then, ſays M. Pars 
both Princes and Prelates foreſeeing the conſequences were 
exceedingly troubled. For though Frezerick himſelf did many 
ways deſerve to be leflened and depriv*'d of all honor, yer to 
be depos*'d by Papa! authority, would raiſe theChurch of Rome 
ro that height and pride that abulirg the Grace of God they - 
might fall co depoling even innocent and good Princes, and 
ſooner Prelates, and this for ſlight caufes,or at leaſt threaten 
to depoſe them, &c. But whatever they thought afterwards , 
when they reflected thePope was a man as well as hisNeigh- 
bours,and might abuſe an unlimited power,at theCouncil of 
Lyons | conceive they were more intent to conlider who had 
righr of his lide, then with what kind of penalty they were 
impour'd to chaſtiſe che wrong. The Emperors Agents were 
heard, and notwithſtanding all they could ſay in his behalf, 
and they ſpoke freely enough, He was in the opinion of the 
wholeCouncil manifeſtly guilty. Even thoſe who favour'd 
him at firſt, confeſt he deſerv*'d to be depos'd, And if the reſt 
thought no injuſtice done him, who had but what he deſer- 
ved,1 think the wonder is not great. 

However it be to anſwer more directly,divers things they 
ſay, They queſtion the coucurrence of the Counci),and think 
Belarmin a little more confident then became him, to talk of 
the approbation and conſent and praiſe of the whole Council, 
when the Decree is ſo far from authorizing his confidence, 
that on the contrary it affords juſt ſuſpicion of the contrary, 
For whereas the uſual ſtile of conciliar Aqs, and elſewhere 
us'd even in this very Council, runsin this manner, /acre ap- 


probante C excilio,*tis changed here into this,/acro preſente Con- 


cilio, which they think not done without a particular reaſon, 
Again,Hiſtorians mention the horror and aſtoniſhment of 
che by-ſtanders at the pronouncing the fentence, effeRs not 
likely co proceed from anAct of their own. In fine, ſeveral ex- 
ceptions they take. But the beſt anſwer in my opinion is af- 
torded by Bellarmin himſelf. He teaches elſewhere, that in 
Lib.2.c Cor- Councils the greateit part of theAcs belong not 
cil.c, 12, to Faith,neither Diſputatious,nor Reaſons, nor 
Explications, but the bare Decrees themfelves, and thoſe nor 
all;but only fuchas are propov'd for Faith. This being admit- 
red,as it is univerſally, the difficulty is plainly anſwered. For 
tis as plain as can be,that here is nothing propoy'd forFaith. 
=> 7 OG 
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The Emperor is depos*d, his depoſition is that which is decreed 
and that is propos'd as a thingto be done,nor believed, To 
depoſe is one thing, to define they bave power to depoſe is 
another. Had they made ſuch a Decree and obliged all 
Chriſtians-under Anathema to believe,it had beento purpoſe 
co alledg it. But as far as I can learn,there was no thought of 
any ſuch thing in the Council.Now for Acting, People may 
act,and ſometimes very rationally upon probable grounds, 
and ſuch as none are bound to believe, Andthey may have ve- 
ry good grounds for ating in one caſe, which themſelves 
may not think ſufficient in another. It 1s very unreaſonable 
out of a particular action to conciule a power which (hall 
extend to all caſes, when from the bare aCtion there is no ne- 
ceflity of believing a power even in that caſe. The moſt that 
can be made of it is, that the Council ſuppos'd, or took for 
granted they had power to do what they did. And it may be 
they had. For the Emperor had ſworn particularly to ſtand to 
the Judgment of the Church: He pleaded in this Council by 
his Procurators, who when they ſaw things go apainſt them, 
made no exception to the JurisdiQion of the Curt, but ap- 
peal*d to a future Council more general, pretending all were 
nor preſent who had right to (it there, But why may not a 
Council take for granted more then every body is obliged 
to grant ? This ſuppolition of theirs was undoubtedly one of 
the Reaſons of their Decree. And Bellarmin aſſures us we are 
not bound to believe any of their reaſons. So that for his- 
particular,he had no reafonto expect this Decree ſhould cauſe 
belief in any. But whether he had or no, this is plain withour 
him, That where there is nothing to be believ'd there can be 
no belief,and where there 1s __ his languag, propos*d 
for Faith,there is nothing to be believ'd. Here is ſomething 
commanded, but nothing detin'd, and as ſure as no Maſs no 
hundred Mark, noDefinition,noArticle of Faith. Wherefore 
Icannor ſufficiently wonder to fee learned men lay ſoblind- 
ly about them, ſome with great formality citing the Council 
and hejghtning its authority by reckoning up the number and 
quality of thoſe who met therezothers ſtriving ro diminiſh it 
by*conſulting Hiſtorians,and _— obſerving all excep- 
tions they afford; when all this while the Auchority of it nei» 
ther applys it ſelf, nor can be applyed to the matter in hand. 
Por tis evident they defined nothing, one way or ” — 
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afford us no more then :bare matter of fact, paſt indeed in,or 
by aCouncil,but whatever betrue,or whether the Fact were 
juſt or unjuſt, our belief is not a jot concern'd, and this even: 
by the confeſſion of thoſe who moſt urg theCouncil.TheFate 
of eagerD1iſputers is upon us, with much ado we are where we 
were again; and muſt either be caught this Doctrine by De- 
crees which teach nothing, or which neither are, nor werein- 
tended for tezching Decrees, or not to be caught it all,as far 
as I perceive For this is the ſum rotal of his ten Councils. 
His fourth and laſt Argument is, He ſays, from Scripture, 
and if you will pardon a ſcurvy pun,tis indeed very far from 
it,ſo far that one would not readily perceive what Scripture 
has to do with it, As tedious as it istO tranſcribe, i muſt ſub. 
mit to the pains of ſetting cown, and you to the patience of 
reading his whole Diſcourſe 3 for fear | ſhould be ſuſpeted 
of wronging it by contrafting. Fourthly, ſays he,we prove it 
from the drvine writings, as Greg.7 proves it in 21 Epiſtle of the 8 
Book, For we find the Eccleſiaſtical Primacy of the Biſhop of Rome 
moſt manifeſtly founded onScripture and Tradition,in whichPrimacy 
is contained moſt ample Power of governing binding and looſing whom + 
ſeever,even Kings and Emperors : and this neither Barclay, nor any 
Catholick denies. But out of this principle us gathered plainly enough, 
that there is in the Biſhop of Rome a power to diſpoſe 'h temporals,even 
$0 the depoſition of _ Kings and Emperors. For by that ſpiritual 
Power the Pope can bind ſecular Princes by the bond of excommuni - 
cation, by the ſame he can looſe the people from their Oath of Fidelity 
and Obedience ; he can oblige the ſame People under pain of Excom-+ 
municarion,not to obey the excommunicated King ,and chuſe thrm ans- 
ther. Beſides, fince theend of ſpiritual government 1s the gaining eter » 
nal life,which i the ſupream and laft end to which all other ends are 
ſuboratnate), of neceſſity all ſecular Power muſt be ſnbjeft and ſuboy- 
dinate to the ſpiritual power of the ſupream Eccleſiaſtical Hierarch, 
which (ſecular pewer )he is to dirett, and if it deviate, corrett and 
juage ,and in fine bring to paſs that it hinder not the ſalvation ofChri- 
ftian people. And this 1s the reaſon why both Greg. 7 and Innecent 4. 
when they depos'd Emperors ,to ſhew they did it jſt ly , alledg'd the 
words of our Lord : Whatever you ſhall bind on. Earth ſhal) be 
bound in Heayen , and whatever you ſhall looſe on Earth; 
ſhall be looſed in Reaven. Afat.16. And feed my Sheep. 70.21. 
namely to ſignify that their power to diſpoſe of temporals, when the 
ſalvation of ſonls the ſafety of Religion, and preſervation of theChurch 


require 
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require it depends not on the uncert ain opinions of men,but the divine 
Ordination of Chriſt the eternal King and higheſt Biſhop, and who 
- above all isGodbleſſed for ever, according to the Apoſtle, Rom.11. 

This is every word of what he cajls proof from Scripture; 
if you or any elſe:think it ſo, you ſhall find me reaſonable. 
But indeed it ſticks with me. Letus ſee, The Eccleftaſtical Pri- 
macy of the Pope ſays he,ss founded in Scriptare and Tradition, and 
this Primacy extends to Kings and Emperors, and'contains moſt am- 
ple power of governing, binding and looſing ,and this no Cathulick de- 
nies. Very.well,and becauſe I muſt acknowledg my ſetf a Ca- 
thelick, Imuſt acknowledg I think it all very erue. Thus far we 
are right. OnlyItake this moſt amplePower to mean no more 
then moſt ample Eccleliaſtical power, for that is all whichEc- 
cleſialtical Primacy imports which Eccleſiaſtical Power,that 
itexterds to Kings and Emperors,noKing norEmperor, who 
acknowledges theEccleliaſticalPrimacy, ſcruplestoadmit, For 
they take themſclves to be part of the flock of Chriſt, and 
claim their ſhare in the benefit of theKeys,as well as others. 
But out of this Principle,ſays he,the depoſing Power is plainly gathe« 
red, The Controverſy ſure will quickly be at an end now. 
Scripture is acknowledged on all hands, and what is plainly 
there,or may be plainly deduc'd from thence,will find a rea» 
dy ſubmiſſion from every body. And though I ſuſpeR thisGa- 
thering will go near to take the buſineſs out of the hands of 
Scripture , yet, (ince it 1s no great matter who does it,fo the 
Miracle be done, let us only obſerve at. preſent how he ga- 
thers this plain inference of his, and how it fo!fows , 'if the 
Pope be inveſted with the Power belonging to Eccleliaſtical 
Primacy,heis inveſted likewiſe with the Power of depoſing 
Kings.It is worth while to attend a little to a matter of this 
conſequence, and alittle attention will ſerve turn, where 
things are ſoplain. Pray, how does this follow ſo plainly ? 
why thus ſays Bel/armin\ Becauſe the Pope by his ſpiritua'Power can 
bind even Kings withthe bond of Excommunication. Suppoſe he can; 
what then ? And by the ſame he can looſe people from their Oath of 
Fidelity and Obedience, and oblige them under excommunication not 
to obey the former excommunicated King but chuſe them a new one, 
How | He can abſolve ſubjets from the duty of Obedience, 
and oblige them to:chuſe a new King. 'Why this is the very 
thing call'd Depo: ng,andif he can depoſe, undoubtedly he: 


can depoſe. But whether he can do this,is the thing in queſti- 
on, 
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on,and what he undertook to prove by a plain collection out 
of Scripture,and does he offer us for proof the wy thing to 
be prov*d? This it neither proving: nor githering,but ſaying- 
twice over, what they, who deny once,will deny as often as it 
15 or can be repeated, till it be prov'd, Tis in plain terms to . 
ſay, he can looſe the band of Allegeance, therefore he can 
loole the band of Allegeance.or he can Depoſe, therefore he 
can Depoſe,ln goad earneſt i ſhould not ealily have believed 
that fuch 7 114n 45 Be/armin ſhould have over-ſeen himſelf ſo 
much - Zac 1 perceive the greateſt men that are,are'men, and 


have their tazlings. And though 1 ſhould not haye run proud 


of my own wit, if I alone had vbſerv'd a defect ſo palpable, 
yet I mult nceds confeſs | am not the f6r{t diſcoverer. fo. Bar- 
clay has been betare me, (and it may be as many as have con- 
lidered the Argument) as the truth is I ſay, almoſt nothing 
which I have not from others.If you remember I engaged no 
farther then to acquaint you what others ſay , and 1 am as 
good as my word, Bur it is ſo tedious and hobling a Jabor to 
be alwayes going over andover again with7 hu man ſays that, 
and :i*other man the other,that I cannot endure alwaies to cite 
my Authors. But to retnrn to our matter; All we have here in 
proof of the depoling power, is that the Pope has it:which he 
that will take for a proof,may ; but I fear that who believs 
it for that reaſon,had as good believe it for no reaſon ar all, 
And how much foever there may be of Reaſon, I verily 
think there is little of Scriprure in it. 

There foIfows the ſubordination of the two Powers, from 
the ſubordination of their ends which is one of the 5 Argu- 
ments related in my formerLetter,and which to repeat again 
Iuppoſe would be as ungrateful to you,as redious to me. But 
there Be/larmin alledg*'d jt as an Argument fromReaſon,and 
how he comes here to intitle it to Scripture I cannot gueſs, 
The truth 15 I am wholly to ſeek why theſe ewo rogether, and 
theſe two are all, which. belong ro this Head, ſhoyld be called 
proof trom Scripture, when no place of Scripture is ſo much 
as alledged. He aſſumes indeed-thart Eccleſiaſtical Primacy is 
founded in Scripture and Tradition. Bur this 1s part of the 
queſtion, No Catholick diſputes it with him. The queition is 
whether the Scripture teach the depoling Power is joyned to 
that Primacy. I would fain ſeethar'place of Scripture which 
reaches this, When Bellarmiz undertook to prove his doArine 


by 
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by Scripture,I expected, as i chink any man would, he ſhoulq 
produce ſome place which reaches it either expreſly , or ſo 
that it might plainly be ſroores from it. And inſtead of this 
he brings us one reaſon, fuch as it is,and another whichis not 
ſo-much as a reaſon, bur a bare ſaying over what he was to 
prove,and this be calls proof from Seripture. 

He cites indeed in the Proceſs of his diſcourſe, Mat. 16,and 
79.21.but does not.go abour te ſhew how they are tv his pur- 
poſe , only by way of Hiſtory tells us that two Popes alledg'd 
them,to ſhew that they dealt juſtly, and that the power they 
challenged, is not founded on uncertain opinions, but divine 
Authority, Undoubtedly theſe Popes had reaſon to deſire it 
ſhould be chought they dealt jultly, and that this power ot 
theirs was not founded on uncertain opinions. And every bo. 
dy knows they havealledged thoſe places and more, Bur eve- 
ry body is not ſatished with thoſe allegations, nor can per- 
ceive by them that divine Authority does indeed warrant 
their depoling claim,neither does Bellarmiz contribute any 
thing to their ſatisfaction. They find inS, Hierom that the ſpiri- 
tual Key extends it ſelf net to Temporals without arrogance and 
ſome body elſe from $.o.Chryſoſtom has told them, that by the 
Keys us not underſtood any power given,but ſpiritual, to abſolve from 
the bond of Sin, and that it were fooliſh to underſtand it of aPower to 
abſolve from the boud of debr. And if they think it as wiſe to un+ 
derſtand it ſ0,as to underſtand it of a Power to abſolve from 
the bond ofAllegeance,they may do ſo for Bellarmin. But yeu 
have a great deal to chis purpoſe cited formerly , and much 
more might be added if it were neceſlary;by which it may be 
gather*d, ſomething more plainly then Bellarm1in gathers, thar 
theChurch underſtood not the power of the Keysas thoſe Popes 
would have us underſtand the 16 of S. Mathew. The like is of 
the other place of Feeding : of which you obſery'd unbappi- 
ly that to underſtand it otDepoling,is co think Chriit meant 
bis Sheep ſhould be fed with knocks. Upon that occaſion you 
know I brought you S. Bernard, affirming thatto feed is no 
more then to Evangelize. Fac opus Evangeliſt e,F Paſtoris munns 
:mplefti.Icould eally produceAuthority enough for the right 
ſence of this place:But another of the 5 Arguments mention'd 
inmy laſt being drawn from hence, you ſee there are all that 
Bellarmin could make of it, whicklthave no mind to ſay _ 

Several other Arguments there are ſcattered up and _ 
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by ſever Authors, ButTItake theſe to be the principal. At leaſt 
they are thoſe which Be/larmin choſe, and he being look'd up- 
on as the Principal Patron of this opinion, think it needles 
co look after more,and in his judgment worſe.It is now time 
ro acquaint you with the arguments produc'd on the other 
{ide,and theanſwers to them, You ſhall permit me to contract 
them into as little room as I can:for my Letter ſwells, and [ 
am weary both of writing and of the ſubject.I take them out 
of Withrington and Barclay, who being the lateſt writers,I ſup- 
poſe have ſeen what was fayd'before, though rhe truth 1s 1 am 
forc'd to uſe them more by neceſlity then choice, my library 
notaffording me thoſe formerBooks whoml would gladly ſee. 
The firſt, ſays mithrirgron, is like that which Belarmine 
makes againſt thoſe who alert a dire Temporal Power in the 
Pope. If the Pope have, and that by Divine Right, power to aepoſe 
Princes in order to ſpiritual good this muſt appear either by Scripture 
er Tradition. Tradition is net pretended. Ont of Scripture, the two 
chief places are thoſe now mentioned, Mat.16.and Job.2 1.both nhich 
he endeavonrs to ſhew are meant only of ſpiritual power.To this Schal- 
kenizs for Bellarmin replys, He labours inwvain to prove theſe places 
are meant of ſpiritual power for this they freely grant him. But, ſay 
they, this power which formally is ſpiritual, is virtually temporal, or 
hu the vertue to extend it ſelf to temporals, in as much a4 is requiſite 
to ſpiritual good. And thereforeBellarmins Argument is good,becanſe 
he intended only to preve by it that the Popes power was formally ſpiri« 
tual, which is true, and ackyowleaged by Withrington. But Wi- 
thringtons naxght, becauſe he does not prove that the Power is not 
virtually Temporal, and cannot extend to depoſition, &c, If I had a 
mind to anſwer for Pithrington, T ſhould not think my ſelf (1- 
lenc'd by this reply. For when he ſays the Arguments are un- 
like, the one-good the other bad, 1 cannor perceive by what 
reaſon one ſhould beljeve him. Bel/armins Argument 1s good, 
ſays he, becauſe his Conclulion'that the Popes Power is ſpirt- 
tual )is truczas if the Argument were a jot the better becauſe 
theConclulion is true, TheArgument is naught if theConclu- 
{jon follow not from the premiſſes,though it be never ſo great 
a truth otherwiſe. But what was the Argument?No 4ire:7Pow- 
er in Scripture,therefore no direfPower. This I take is Bellar- 
mins Argument;and by the favour of Schulkgnixs,no depoting 
Power in Scripture,therefore no depoling Power is ſo like it, 


chat they muſt be both good or neither, That the Concluſion 
of 
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of the one i5 true, and the other falſe, is voluntarily ſaid, and 
nothing to purpole:for the queſtion is whether they have not 
the ſame dependance on their premiſſes.If Bel/armis conclude 
well againſt the Canoniſts, becauſe they cannot ſhew their 4i- 
ret Power in Scripture, I ſee not why Withrington conciudes 
not as well againſt Be/larmin, unleſs he can ſhew his depoling 
Power in Scripture; which as far as I ſee Schalbenins does nor 
$0 about to do. But I have nothing to do with Withrington,he 
has anſwer'd for himſelf, though by il] luck I have not the 
Book now by me,Iam only to obſerve how the caſe {tands be- 
twixt the two parties, which in ſhort is thus: Is the depoling 
Power in Scripture, ſays /;thrington?* Tis virtually, ſays Schul- 
kenias. | fear this is no very direct anſwer, and ſuppoſe V/;- 
thringtouſhouid ask again:1s this vertue apparent inScripture? 
To which Schalk gives me no ground to judge what he would 
reply. And ſo I muſt leave/them as I nd them, andpaſs to the 
Second Argument. Coercitive Civil, and coercitive ſpiritual Pow- 
er being different and independent Powers, muſt have diſtinit Courts 
and kiRind penalties.V Vherefore as the Civil Power cannot inflict a 
ſpiritual puniſhment, ſo neither can the ſpiritual Power inflitt a civil 
puniſhment. And this he ſtrengthens by two Conliderations. 
1. That the diſtinition of the two Comrts, ſince in the manner of pro- 
ceeding the perſons and cauſes brought before them, and ull other for- 
malities they may agree, muſt be taken from the difference of the pe- 
nalties or wothing, 2, Becanſe no Commonwealth, looking only into na- 
ture,can deprive a ſubjett of other goods then ſuch as are proper to that 
Commouwealth;the ſpiritual can only take away ſpiritual gooars ,as the 
temporal only temporal. They anſwer. The two Powers are diſtin{t, 
but not wholly independent, when they club into one myſtical Bedy, 
viz, the Church, whica caſe the temporal is ſubjett to the ſpiritu- 
al, and therefore though the temporal cannot meddle with the ſpiritual, 
the ſpiritual may with the temporal And for hisadditionalConli- 
derations, they ſlight the firit as being nothing but the con- 
cluſion of his argument repeated: yet ſay however that Tempo- 
ral puniſhments are not ſo proper to Temporal power , bus they may be 
' inflifed by the ſpiritual, And to the ſecond,that in Commonwealths 
ſnbordinate,the ſuperior may deprive the ſubjet not only of the privi- 
ledges proper to it (elf ,but theſe alſo which belong to the inferior Com- 
monwealth.This anſwer reliſhes much better with me then the 
former,for it plainly denies at leaſt half of, what is aflumed , 


namely that the power: are independent, which is a dire ard 
E allowable 
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allowable anſwer for ſo much, But for the other half, they deal 
not ſo cleverly. They allowſthe powers diſtin& even in their 
penalties,and yet maintain that one may award the penalties 
of the other, which looks as if they were not diſtinct in their 
penaities. Again, they ſay they are diſtinct, but aſſign not in 
what they are diſtin, They deny not whatwithrivgros aſſumes 
rhatthey may uſe the ſame proceedings, take cognizance of the 
ſame matters, convene the ſame perſons; And if they may in- 
fit the ſame penalties roo, by what ſhall they be diſtinguiſhe? 
So that I think they had no ſuch great reaſon to (light his firſt 
conlideration. For certainly diſtinct powers muſt be diſtin& 
in ſomething, But you ſee where it reſts. Withrington,lince they 
deny it, is oblig'd to prove the Independence of the twoPow- 
ers,which whether he have done or no, I cannot tell, Shall I 
tell you my thoughts freely.I ſuſpeR the oldSchool- Proverb, 
An Aſs may deny more more than Ariſtitle can prove, may have ſome 
place here,and that theAnſwerer has {till the berter end of the 
{tzf, When it was Bellarmins turn to prove the dependance and 
ſubordination of the two Powers,and Withringtons to anſwer, 
you may perceive by my laſt where you have the Argument, 
He could deal well enough with Bel/armiy. Now they have 
changed (ides, and ithrington is on the proving hand, how it 
will happen I know not. 

The third Argument is from the multitude of inconveniences 
which follow from the other opinion, As, that the Pope may as 
well take the life, as Kingdom of any Prince,and driving it alittle 
higher , anthorize any private man toturn Aſſaſſin, and kill the 
King by treachery,when he cannot be conveniently depos*'d, To this 
they ſay they can anſwer eaſily enough:but yer as eaſy as it is 
they do it not.All they reply is,/et this paſs as nothing to purpoſe: 
meer bugbears to render the Papacy odions, when of ſo manyPrinces who 
have been depos*d,ſo many who have periſht by vislent deaths, what by 
the treachery of their ſubjetts,what by the force of their Enemys, not 
one hgs been kill'd by any Pope or bis command, Even Antipopes them- 
{elves their greateſt enemyes,have found not only ſafety, but gentle and 
favourable ſage from them when they have faln inte their hands. This 
they amplyfy, and dreſs as handſomly as they can; but me. 
thinks atter all tis but a ſorry diih. For ſure tis noGod«a-mer- 
cy to the opinion, that Popes have been better men , then It 
would have made them. On the contrary,ſince they were there. 
fore good men becauſe they did not do what the opinion al- 

; | lows, 
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lows, what muſt the opinion be, which if they had follow*d 
they bad not been good men. That they did notdo ill,they owe 
to their own vertue, but that they might have done ill, makes 
the opinion naught. At leaſt I conceive ſo, and had I been in 
their place, would rather have given no anſwer thenſuch a one 

For another inconvenience he urges, that Princes may be depo- 
ſed and murthered for any crime which in the judgement of the Pope 
deſerves it;if he ſell a Biſhoprick,plunder a Cnurch, fall into any ſort 
of wickedneſs, nay, if he live not according as his ftate and condition 
requires, To this laſt they except,as a wreſting of Bellarmins 
words beyond his intention; but for the reſt, reply again,thac . 
*tis another odious amplification,and that it may be underſtood for what 
canſes Princes may be depos'd by the ſentences againſt Hen. 4. and 
Fred. 2.1» general,that the cauſes muſt be very weighty,and [ach that 
the puniſhment be to eaification not deſtruition.I mult acknowledge 
my dulneſs, and that I comprehend not the force of this an- 
ſwer. To my apprehenſion by the ſentences againſt theſe two 
Emperors can be known no more, then the reaſon why theſe 

twoEmperors were depoſed5from whence it may be gathered 
that for the ſame faults aPrince may become liable to the ſame 
puniſhment , but whether there be any other depoling faults, 
and which they be, cannot, I think, be underſtood by them. 
Then again theſe weighty, and to earfication-canſes may, for any 
thing they ſay to the contrary, be any which the Pope judges 
ſuch ; Now this is that which Y/:ithrixgton objects , and I had 
thought that to ſay the ſame with my Adverſary,had not been 
to anſwer him. 

The third Inconvenience is,that,not only the Pope,but everyBi- 
ſhop may depoſe by this doFrine(and with a little more ſtretching, 
perhaps every Curate t00)where the Prince belongs to their Dis- 
ceſs or Pariſh. And this he juſtifies by an argument of Bellarmins 
againſt the Canoniſts, which he puts thus, 7f rhe Pope be the [u- 
preme Lord of the whole Chriſtian world, every Biſhop is Lora'of the 
Towns ſubjett to his Biſhoprick, for what the Pope is in the univerſal 
Charch, every Biſhop is in his own Dioceſs, They reply ,that by this 
argument it may perhaps be conc[udead, that a Biſhop may excommuni- 
cate a Prince as well as the Pope, but not depoſe him;becauſe though he 
be in his Dieceſs what the Pope is in theChurch,as much as amowunts to 
bring truly a Paſtor and truly a ſpiritual Prince, not aVicar or tempo- 
rary Delegate; yet the Pope has more pawer over the whole then a Bs « 
ſhop quer his particular, For which reaſon depoſition was reſerv*a w 
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the Pope in the Conncil of Lateran YVherefore Bellarmins Arga- 
ment ts good, and Withringtons »avght. He who undertakes the 
defence of another rfu{t ſtand to it, that his man tis ill in the 
right : but otherwiſe 1 ſee not why one argument ſhould be 
thought good and the other bad. If the Pope be a temporal 
Prince,the Biſhop is a temperal Prince, ſays Bellarmis, becauſe 
he is in his part what the Pope 1s in the whole : this is good, 
ſays Schulkenixs. If the Pope be a virtually temporal Prince, 
the Biſhop is a virtually temporal Prince, ſays YYVithring ton, 
and for the ſame reaſon, howcomes this to be bad?becauſe ſays 
Schulkenias,the Pope has more power Over the whole then the 
Biſhop over hisparticular.This belongs toBiſhop-cratr, which 
I underſtand not;burt if it be true,firſt Bellarmins argument is 
as bad as Y/ithringrons 3 for it may be reply*'d to jt, that it does 
not follow the Biſhop'is a temporal Prince though the Pope 
be,becauſe though the Biſhop be no Vicar, yet he has not the 
power which thePope has. And then again,though thePope be 
a greater virtually temporal Prince then the Biſhop, yet the 
Bithop is a virtually temporalPrince t00,and mayproceed be- 
yond excommunication,and ſpiritual juriſdiction, and ſer his 
hand to temporals, For if ſpiritual power be virtually tempo- 
ral,and theBiſhop have it,and this in bis own right as well as 
the Pope, not by way of delegation, 1 hope he may uſe whar 
he bas, and diſpoſe of temporal things in order to ſpiritual 
good. And where ſhall this ſtop? To mention as he does reſer- 
vations is to grant that it belongs to the nature of the power, 
though the extent of it were afterwards confin'd by conſent. 
Belidesreſervations are temporary and changeable things, and 
what is reſerv'd to day may not be ſo to morrow, However if 
the greater virtually temporal Prince may depoſe Kings, ſure 
the leſſer may depoſe private men : for this temporal vertue 
muſt be able ro do ſomething in Temporals, And thus much is 
inconvenience enough in conſcience , thoughl ſee not well 
how he avoids the other. Were I to anſwer Scxlkenins, I ſhould 
except againſt his underſtanding the Samenes which Belarmin 
puts in Pope and Biſhop,of being both ſpiritual Princes not 
Vicars,which I verily think is to make Bellarmin ſay what he 
never dreamt of, or it he did, was quite froth bis purpoſe: But. 
that is not my bulineſs, 1am only to obſerve how matters. 

ſtand, which are as you ſee. | 
In the laſt placeithringtoy urges that this ſupream power over 
Fermpo- 
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temporal: deliveredin ſuch general and nulimited terme,not determs= 
ning how great or what kind of ſpiritual good that muſt bein order to 
which Depoſition is lawful ſeems a juſt occaſion of perpetual ſuſpicion 
and jealouſy in Princes,and apt to diſturb the publick quiet, &c, They 
anſwer,Chrift may as juſtly be reprebended for delivering the ſpirita- 
al power in general terms,as Communwealths for ſubmitting in gene - 

ra! to obedience of Princes whom they create, Whereof ] take nei- 

ther to be true : for Commonwealths have things call'd Laws 
and Cuſtoms by which doubts riting from general expreſſions 
are explained, And for the general expreſſion in the Goſpel, 

whatever you ſhall bind, &c.] hope he will not perſwade us, but as 
genera] as it ſounds to us,it was very particularly underſtood 

by che Apoſtles. And as they underitood it, ſo they practis*d 

and ſo they taught, and among other things , ſubjection to 

Princes, notwithitanding the amplitude of chat Commiſſion, 
Bur if both were crue , {till the inconvenience remains, for 
ought I can ſee 5 {ince whatever be the reaſon of the general 

terms us*d intheGoſpel and elſewhere, it abates nothing of the 

jealouſy and ſuſpicion riling from the unlimited expreflions 

of this dotrine, Upon the whole, they ſeem plainly co grant 
all the inconveniences objected by FYithringron , which is to 

confeſs that, as far as this Topick 15 effectual, They are confu- 

ted. They ſlight the place as nothing to parpoſe, notwithſtan - 

ding,lince'tis theGoſpel rule to judge of theTree by the fruit 

and ſince Logick allows the Topick,1 th.nk they were oblig*d 

eo ſhew either that the inconveniences were not inconve- 

niences, or elſe-that they did not follow, and-in fine have an- 

ſwered better if they could. 

The fourth Argument is from the prattice of the Church, begun 
with the Church it ſelf, and continued for many ages : nomention in 
Scripture or ancient Fathers of a power either in Pope or People to de» 
prive,or kill even perſecnting Princes, but all i; manimons and con- 
tant exhortation to patience and obedience. Now if there be any war- 
rant intheGoſpel for Chriſtians,when they come to be ſtrong enough,to 
caſt off ſuch Princes as are enemies to the Church, we muſt needs have 
beard of it, &c, FVVithringtos dilates, but this is the ſubſtance. 
They anſwer two things : Firſt, That the pratice of the Church 
varies accordiugte different times. That for the firſt3 00years ſhe pra- 
iid patience av; ſhe conld do no other, there being no Prince di» 
ſpos' d to proteFt heriafter wards it became the prattice Zy means of Ca- 
tholickPrinces to refft Infidel or Heretick,or any way injurious to her, 
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whether Princes or People. And for this they largely inſtance in 
the ſeveral expeditions made for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, all commanded, ſay they, by ſeveral Popes, and their 
commands obey*d by Chriitian Princes.I begin to ſuſpect 1 do 
not underſtand what we are talking of:ifI do,certainly this is 
nothing to it.I thought the queſtion had been whetherſubjecs 
may lawfully deſert their own Prince,and refuſe to pertorm 
the obedience due to them by Law and Oath, upon the Popes 
command to the contrary, and Scalkenirs talks of one Prince 
making war with another. No man doubts, or if any do,our 
bulineſs has nothing to do with his doubt, but that Catholick 


Princes may lawfully make war, and the Pope lawfully per - 


ſwade them to it to proteR innocence, and hinder oppreſſion 
whether of Erxcleſiaſtical or other right.But this is a caſe be- 
twixt Prince and Princezours, if I underſtand it, is betwixt 
Prince and Subject. For my life I cannot underſtand whar re- 
Jation the holy war has to this matter: nor can 1 imagin what 
ſhare thePope had in ic,more then a man of zeal and credit to 
perſwade them,as any other might have done,to a good work, 
I do not believe anyPrince who went thitherthought himſelf 
oblig*d by the Popes commands,or that he commanded any to 
g0,cxcept in the caſe of Vow, or the like engagement of his 
own.” Twas zeal,not obedience which carriedPrinces thither, 
In ſhort, ifSchxlkenius mean this praQiſe, which he ſays was 

introduc'd of reſiſting force by force of Princes interpoling 
for the relief of innocence as they ſaw occalion,he ſpeaks of 
another matter : If he mean that when ſubjects get force e. 
nough they may uſe it againſt their ownSoveraign,upon war- 
rant ofthe Popes authority, he teaches us a piece of Chriſtia- 
tity, which I would adviſe ſhould by all means be kept care + 
fully conceal*d from thoſeInfidels whom in the 1»dies and elſe- 
where zealous men ſeek to convert. If eyer they get any ink- 
ling, farewel all hopes of the progreſs of Chriftianity.* Tis in 
truth a poſition extreamlyfalſe,and extreamly ſhameful. Their 
fecond Anſwer is,thatWirhringten is out, when he affirms there 
is no mention in Scripture or the ancient Fathers of depoling 
or killing Perſecutors. For there 1s mention in both of Saul depor'd 
bySamnel,and David plac'd in bis room:Of Agag kilfd:Of tewT ribes 
taken by Abias from the houſe of David and given tos Fereboam : Of 
Kings ſet up and pul*d down by Elias both in Jſrael andSyria:Of 7e- 
hu made King by a Prophet, and Joram both depos'd and kilba ; ao 
thalia 
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thalia,and Oxtar,one killd,the other depos'd for Leproſy:Of Hiere« 
mY plac'd over Nations and Kingdoms, to pluck up,&c. Of the Mas 
cabees fighting ſucceſsfully againſt Antiochus. And it cannot be doub- 
ted but the HighPrieſt amongChriſtians has as great,or greater pow- 
er then the High Prieſt among the fews:where they repeat again 
the two places. Zar.16.and feh.21.and that depoling power is 
neceſſary to the integrity of the commiſſion given by them : 
and conclude with Lacifer Calaritanus, who ſays nothing to 
the purpoſe, Some think Bell/armin wrote this book, and bor- 
rowed the name of Schalkenius to diſguiſe his own. Texderdown 
Steeple had as much to do with Sanawich Haven, as this with 
the Depoling Power.It were eaſy to ſhewas much of every 
one of theſe examples,if I would take the pains to run them 
over particularly ; but (ince Be/armin bimſelf flights them, I 
may be permitted to do ſo too,and fave that labor.I will on- 
ly obſerve that theHigh Prieſt among the Jews interven'd in 
few of theſe examples, and to conclude a power in the Chri- 
ſtian High Prieſt by a parity with the Jewiſh High Prieſt 
from inſtances where there was no exerciſe of his Power,is 2 
ſhortneſs of which Bellarmin was too ſharp-lighted to be 
guilty. That which ZuciferCalaritanus fays, is that Conſtantine 
was 4 wicked man, and deſerved death : which is Tenderdows 
Steeple again, A Prince no doubt may be a wicked man,there 
have been more in the world belidesConſtantivs, and more have 
taken notice of their wickedneſs belides Lucifer Calaritanas. 
But what then? Neither does he mention, nor do I know an 
tribunal, which can call them to account for their wickedund 
but that of the laſt day,from whoſe impartial JuſticePrinces 
ſhall be no more exempt then other men. And to that we muſt 
leave them, ED 

The laſt is rather aTranfition then an Argument at leaſt the 
force of it depends on what follows. Withrington makes it in this 
manner.7s ſubjet Princes to another power without ſufficient reaſon, 
is plain injury to Princes, and plain treaſon. But Bellarmins reaſons, 
which are the beſt are inſufficient, &c. And ſo goes on to examin 
and diſprove them, asIhave already inform'd you. They reply 
by retorting the ſameArgument, As tis wicked to ſubjeft the Powe 
er of Princes,ſo tis both wicked and (acrilegions to diminſo the Powey 
given by Chrift without ſufficient reaſon, but the reaſons of VVithring- 
ton and Barclay are inſufficient ,& c.T hey farther deny either that he 
has,or can anſwer Bellarmin*s reaſons,or that he has done his af? 
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though he could, becauſe another may have bettey. But unles they 
would inform us where thoſe better reaſons are to be found, 
there can be no more done, then to deal with thoſe, wbich He 
who is moſt in vogue thought the beſt. For the reſt, theſe are 
foriſhes on both lides; The matter reſts upon this iflue, which 
of the two has the beſt reaſons, and he that has will carry it. 
Tis time for me to leave it with you to ſtand for the Plaintiff 
or Defendant as you ſee cauſe, and eaſe my ſelf of this un- 
Srateful labour, | | 
You ſee what is ſaid on both ſides To tell you what the world 
thinks of their ſayings , is not ſs eaſy. The world is a po- 
litick world, they let the hot- men write and wrargle, and for 
themſelves hear all, and ſee all,and fay nothing. The truth is, 
while one (idertalks of Treaſon,and the other of Sacrilege, tis 
good to be wary. Tis not for private men to make an enemy 
either of Pope or Prixce,and as the caſe ſtands you cannor ſay], 
or No, without diſpleaſing one. Imuſt confeſs I am very ſorry 
you would not let me play the Policitian ior company. Your 
1mportunity has drawn me into the l;ſt of thoſe fools, who 
diſquiet themſelves to pleaſe other folks,and take a great deal 
of pains to be talk*t on, twenty to one, very ſcurvily. The quar. 
rel is detwixt ſupreamPowers,and they beit know what to do 
in their.own concerns,] fear tis little better then ſawcines for 
men of our form to interpoſe in things ſo far above us, and 
perhaps madneſs,to thruſt in bewixt two ſtones, and be cruſh: 
in pieces, I ſee this, yet-cannot avoid whether the charms of 
your Friendſhip or violence of your importunity. Tis true I 
haveendeavoured to touch this tender matter as tenderly as 
I could. What I profeſt-at f6irſt,l repeat again,l do not dogma- 
tize but relate, and am ſure you have no reaſon to be Eiſplea- 
ſed,thart I would diſpleaſe 2s few as 1 could. This is thereafon, 
lince you will needs have it,why I beat abour the buſh,and do 
not ſhoot my fools-bolt directly at the mark,T do not take the 
ſatisfaRtion of your curiolity to import me ſo much as living 
quietly. Tis forPrinces to reſolve on theCas nor,orShall yer or 
what elſe they think fit. Private men til] tiey be commanded to 
declare them do beſt to keep their thoughts to themſelves. 
This I can aſſure you, that, though for theſe reaſons I do nor 
delire every body ſhould know them, I have none inthis matter 


+ which do not become a-goodChriſtian and a good ſubjeA, and 


Your faithf, ul friend , &c, 


